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350 ENGINES 
IN ELEVATORS 
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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Hither Steam or Horse-power, Address 


THE FROST WIFG. Coa,, 


GALESBURG, IL, 


THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


<= =| THE LIGHTEST, STRON GEST, 

SS BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 

Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. Split pulleys 


from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. : 
Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 
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R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


——-GBIN BRAT A GEIL —— 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. GO., 


No. 1306 Union Avenue, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 


tra Charge. 


Victor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 


proved Warehouse Separators, and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 


nished at Shortest Notice. 


Orrice oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYYALE, Kan., March 9, 1885. 
DEAR Sme:—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B, SHaw & Co. 
A. C, SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
Rossy1tiz, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
Dear Sm:—I desire to say, that by following 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
furnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mtg. Co., of Mo- 
line, Dll,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A C. SHERMAN. 
OFFicE oF TuDoR, Exniorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houton, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DEAR Smm:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
of the size of ours the plans could be improve 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 


are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exxiorr & Co. 


B. F. Buaxer & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed 
PLEASANTON, KAN., March 5, 1885. 
Dear Srr:—The Elevators you designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. and the machinery does its 
work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 
B. F. Braker & Co. 


Yours very truly, 
Briyson, Huot & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

Dear Sim:—Replying to your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest possible satisfaction; and 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We haye, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 
BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also put in new Dumps. 


Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 


Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 


whether he infringes or not. 


We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 


Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


continue to use the Dumps. 


(@§~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


E. B. FREENMIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, Itt. 


WRI. E:. 


BENT, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap: 


plication. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, 


MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 


Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Su 


attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


plies. 


s. Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
achinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 
CHAS.:H. GODFREY, Superintenden 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINES anc BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed to ELEVATOR AND BES MAINED Furnished upon 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. (@S)ecial attention given to Repairing. 
If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 
solicited. 


I.. D. RICHARDS, President. 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Correspondence 


“asco SINKER, DAVIS & CO, szeo.co 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 


{. Absolutely balanced valve. 
2. Closest economy of Fuel. 
Most reliable and effectual in 


its work. 

4. Simplicity of construction and 
great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust- 
ments. ny 

5. Reasonable Price. 

PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 

ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. ¢ 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO. 
D SE 


$50 Reward 


WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 


GRAIN FAN 


of same size that can clean and 
bag as much Grain orSeed 
in one day as our 


Patent MONARGH 


Grain and Seed 


SEPARATOR 


AND 
BACCER 
OR OUR 
Improved Warehouse Mill 
with Equalizer, 


A 
Ae 


Which we offer cheap. 


Circular and Price List Mailed FREE, 
NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


Columbus, O. 


BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. — F 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. — 
Can be put on by anybody... _ 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. SHAFTING, 
xs PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 
F. Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. . 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


=“ A. & F. BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE,N.Y, — 


NEW ORLEANS AGENCY, 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 772 Poydras St. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 8. 4 ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


THE FLOATING ELEVATOR. 


The floating elevator, like its stationary companion, is 
an American device, althongh itis becoming common in 
all parts of the world where grain is handled in large 
quantities. Who constructed the first appliance of this 
kind we are unable to say, but whoever it was he cer- 
tainly was a benefactor of his race. 

AS will be seen from ‘the illustration, there is little 
One is a sample 


improving the quality of alarge product comes within 
this limit. 

The matter of increasing the value of low grade and 
damp grain by artificial drying is no longer an experi- 
ment. Machinesare now made and sold which do this 
inasimple and practical manner at a cost that only 
amounts toa small part of the enhanced worth of the 
product, and the purchaser can safely invest in them 
with absolutely as little risk of loss as the miller who 
puts his money intothe best improvements in mill ma- 


parties, otherwise favorably disposed toward the pro- 
cess, are afraid of the shrinkage; this amounts to a 
mere trifle in comparison to the benefits derived, and 
they might for this same reason advocate the abolish- 
ment of grain cleaners. 

Owing principally to the hasty and careless manner in 
which our producers are handling their crops, the pro- 
portion of damaged grain thrown on the market is con- 
stantly increasing, whether the harvest is a wet one or 
not, and the question of how to deal with it is becoming 


of all ina general way, though pneumatic elevators have | chinery. Driers are in operation to-day which undoubt- | a very important one. 


been constructed, one of which was figured on this 
page last month. Whether the application of 
pneumatics will be successful remains to be seen. 


GRAIN DRYING. 


This question is receiving considerable atten- 
tion of late, but still it has been given but a small 
fraction of the notice it deserves. Undoubtedly 
many thousands of dollars are lost to this country 
every day by the poor method we have of handling 
damp and low grade grain. In wheat, for instance, 
these qualities are generally disposed of in two 
ways, either by mixing with good grain or for 
feed and distilling purposes. The former, leaving 
out the right or wrong of the matter, is very poor 
economy, for it eventually does more damage than 
good. The latter disposition is equally wasteful, 
for the purchaser can not afford to pay near the 
real value for it. 

There are a number of reasons why such un- 


We advise our large dealers to give the matter 
careful consideration. With careful management 
the grain drying business ought to prove very 
profitable, and if generally adopted the aggregate 
results would be of immense value to the country 
at large. 


eee 


business like management is pursued in the grain 


trade. The most prominent is the fact that up to 
a comparatively recent period there were few dry- 
ing machines in the market, and many of the late 
inventions for this purpose are worthless because 
they are too expensive in operation. 

Then, again, the large operators,the very ones who 
ought to take the most interest in the question, feel 


A FLOATING ELEVATOR. 


The Bohemian oats swindle cost four farmers 
near Wabash, Ind., $2,000. 


Oakland claims to be the greatest grain and 
stock market in Northern. Nebraska, and also 
claims that it ships more pounds of freight than 
any other point on the Omaha road in Nebraska. 


The exports of corn from New Orleans during 
the month of December last were 884,182 bushels, 
against 44,528 bushels for the same month in 1884. 
Of the above amount 335,150 bushels alone went to 
Liverpool, Eng. 

Aspecial from Duluth says: “It isrumored and 
it is almost certain that a private company is going 
to build two elevators on the south side of the river 
here. This will give us a combined storage ca. 
pacity of nearly 12,000,000 bushels.” 

The available supply of wheat in the United 
States east of the Rockies and afloat for the United 
Kingdom and continent on Feb. 8 was 71,717,000 
bushels, a gain of 66,000 bushels over the preced- 
ing week. Corn aggregated 11,971,000 bushels, an 


the least disposed to put their money into it; probably | edly make a good article of wheat out of a damp, tough | increase of 851,000 bushels. 
from the fact that their entire time is occupied in extensive | grain, unfit either for grinding, shipping or storage 


trades and they have neither opportunity nor inclination 
to bother with such trifling matters. Naturally their 
pursuit—eminently a trading one—unfits them for such a 
scientific and mechanical operation. But the prospects 
are that in the near future they will be forced into giving 
the matter more attention. The margin of profit in the 
grain trade is being reduced to a mere fraction of its 
former size. Everything is tending to more economical 
methods. To-day the trader’s life isa very unhappy 
one. The speculative fever of our average citizen is at a 
very low ebb—he has no faith in “deals” and nothing to 
invest in “margins.” This will oblige the large operator 
to confine himself to a legitimate business, and certainly 


of any grain. 


These machines are not limited solely to the extraction 
of moisture, but are operated to the greatest advantage 
on musty grain, either damp or dry. Tainted wheat 
which is apparently unfit for any edible purpose, even 
for feeding stock, can be improved so as to make a fair 
grade of flour. Rejected and new corn is put in condi- 
tion to stand the most severe tests of inspection, ship- 
ment or storage. 

They will remove weevil or any other parasite. The 
drying operation not only improves the quality, but also 
to a certain extent cleans and improves the appearance 
Some of these statements may appear 
surprising, but nevertheless they are facts. Some 


The available supply of wheat in the United States 
east of the Rockies and afloat for the United Kingdom 
and continent on Feb. 8 was 71,717,000 bushels, a gain 
of 66,000 bushels over the preceding week. orn ag- 
gregated 11,971,000 bushels, an increase of 851,000 
bushels. 


Since January 1 there has been a decrease in the 
American visible supply of wheat of 4,448,280 bushels, 
and in the United Kingdom a decrease of 2,775,284 
bushels. The amount on passage to Europe has in- 
creased during the same time 2,040,000 bushels, making 
a net decrease on land and sea of 5,133,564 bushels since 
January 1. 
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[We igeae correspondence om every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A LIBEL ON MANITOBA ELEVATORS. 

Editor American levator and Grain Trade :—In your 
last issue of Jan. 15 (Editorial Mention) you print: “A 
Manitoba farmer says that his son put 1,800 bushels of 
wheat into an elevator and had to give the elevator com 
pany 500 bushels of it for storage.” Now I have been 
here and traveling over Manitoba for the last six years 
and never heard of this before. 

All the elevators in Manitoba have been built during 
said six years. I know by whom they are owned and 
operated, and I am very much of the opinion said farmer 
stated what is not true. If, in your next issue, you will 
give the farmer’s name, or that of the owner of the ele- 
vator, and where located, I will find out the truth or 
falsity of this statement. The elevator charges in this 
country are two cents a bushel for receiving, cleaning, 
fifteen days’ storing and loading on cars. 

Yours truly, T. D. Woopcock. 

Chater, Manitoba. 


A CANADIAN ELEVATOR, 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
first steam elevator built on the eastern division of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was erected in the village of 
Cobden by A. & L. Cameron, having a capacity of about 
30,000 bushels. The elevator is furnished with two ele- 
vator legs, two hopper scales of the Howe manufacture, 
and a Johnston & Field Dustless Separator for cleaning 
wheat. The principal giain handled at the point is peas. 
The power is supplied from the firm’s feed and barley 
mill, situated on the opposite side of the street, by means 
of a shaft run under the street and connecting with the 
elevator. There is over 200 feet of shafting in all to 
form the connections, furnished under contract by J. H. 
Gould, of Smith Falls. The engine is an automatic cut- 
off, putin by the Osborne Killy Mfg. Co., of Hamilton, 
and is giving the bestof satisfaction. This elevator, with 
mill, is located in one of the best grain sections on the 
eastern division of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Yours truly, xX. 


A MOTOR FOR CANAL BOATS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
noticed and read a number of articles in your journal 
regarding canals. 1 feel perfectly satisfied that I have 
the cheapest power that can possibly be had for propell- 
ing canal boats. I can produce ten actual horse power 
for a total cost of 8 cents per hour. Ido this by corbu 
reting air with ordinary naphtha, and use the gas thus 
formed in a gas engine. Naphtha costs from 4 to 5 
cents per gallon, and 444 gallons will make 1,000 feet of 
a strong gas,very rich in hydrogen, and far stronger than 
any other suitable gas. 

Itis specially adapted to the canal boat, because there 
is only wanted a steady motion to drive the boat from 
21g to 3 miles per hour, and the cooling water would 
cost nothing. No attendant or engineer being required, 
two canal boats can be propelled 75 miles in 24 hours at 
an outlay of from $1.75 to $2, while for horse power the 
expense will amount to $6 at least for horses and driv- 
ers. 

There is just one question in this method of propul- 
sion, and that is insurance, although there need not be 
any danger, nor is there any risk if properly arranged. 
The naphtha required for the 24 hours’ run of two boats 
the propeller and consort) would require about 85 gal- 
ons. A tank made of boiler iron could be placed on 
deck or in any other convenient place that the naphtha 
for a two or three days’ run or a trip could be stored in, 
and thus be perfectly safe. This would cheapen the cost 
of running canal boats so greatly that there would be 
money in it at the present prices. 

Can you give me the names of persons interested in 
doing anything to promote the interests of the canals of 


the country? If you can, please do so. I wish to get 
the views of practical men upon this important matter 
Yours truly, Lewis C. PARKER. 
Box 437, Yonkers, N. Y. 


TRUE COMMERCE VERSUS FALSE 
COMMERCE. 


As true honorable commerce is one among the most 
beneficent agencies of human existence, and in its 
fullest and widest sense includes almost all the transac- 
tions of life, or at least affects them, so false or per- 
verted commerce strikes deeply at the very sources of 
all true prosperity, and taints or poisons the very 
fountains of the common welfare, safety and happiness 
of all. Itis not the petty offenses and offenders that 
most injure and imperil that high and true com- 
merce which now ought to advance to the subjugation 
of the resources and forces of nature for the welfare and 
advancement of mankind. 

The highest and most dangerous offenders are so pow- 
erful and so difficult to reach, that the ordinary ma- 
chinery of human law or justice can rarely pierce 
through their environments and the varied defenses of 
wealth and power to which Shakespeare refers. And 
public opinion in all ages has been much of a time- 
server. And yet, publicduties and public interests are 
very strong forces; and when conjoined, and rightly 
directed to plain specific and practical measures, ought 
to be irresistible. 

The modern world affords no more notable and far- 
reaching examples of vast and infamously corrupt spec- 
ulations and a perverted commerce than those disclosed 
in part by the faithful labors of I. Seymour Keay, in his 
histories of the spoliation of India and of Egypt. Wars 
even for conquest, may not always be wrong. But the 
Tory arts and arms, leveled against Egypt and India, 
have tended to poison the very heart and mind of civil- 
ization itself; and have injured even Christianity in its 
very essence before all Asia and the world, while 
crippling and injuring true commerce, and human 
honor and advancement. These false policies antedate 
our national existence, and their strongest condemnation, 
as directly affecting Asia and the East, seems to be from 
English historians, and from the best and ablest of our 
times. 

Out of them, soon after the battle of Waterloo, come 
Lord Liverpool’s game called “demonetization.” From 
the same man, not long before, came a defense before 
the “House of Lords’ of the corrupt intrigue to dissolve 
the American Union, for the papers in which case our 
government had paid a considerable sum of money and 
caused to be published. 

To suppose that true commerce among mankind has 
not been injured very deeply by its corruption in these 
high sources isas absurd as to suppose that the waters 
discharged by the Ohio and upper Mississippi are not 
muddied by the Missouri below their confluence. But 
unlike the inevitable union of these rivers, there is for 
us and for the world aremedy most effectual. And that 
remedy is established by God in the physical structure 
and resources of our country, of this hemisphere and of 
the world. And itis also fixed in the nature, the in- 
terests, and the duties of men and nations, and in the 
laws for their guidance. 

The governments and commerce of Europe and 
America must no longer be subservient to insular poli- 
cies or intrigues. 

The physical structure of this hemisphere, and its sit- 
uation and varied resources, bids us look more toward 
the South for mutually advantageous exchanges, across 
the latitudes, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic regions. And across the narrow 
strait in the far distant Northwest, our country almost 
touches Asia; ancient, wonderful, vast and varied Asia; 
with its wonderful and awful history, far antedating all 
the literature and history of the nations of Europe; its 
937 different dialects, its mighty area, richly stored with 
all manner of undeveloped resources; its stupendous 
mountains, its vast low-lying plains; as China, India, 
Siberia and the basin of the Caspian; its immense and 
sublimely elevated plain; asin the wide and almost un- 
explored interior; its historic and its sacred associations, 
and its more than seven hundred millions of people, in- 
cluding almost every race, form of government, customs, 
laws and religion known among mankind. All Europe, 
all the Americas, all Christendom under God owe much 
to Asia. And their truest and best paths in the future 


cannot be so widely separated as in the more gloomy 
and less favored past. 
Christendom, in Asia, would become inevitably the 
hand-maid of the advance of all Asia and of the world. 
Great and splendid, in every good sense, are the results 
to be won, if our commerce, ai ded by steam navigation, 
silver, the railway and telegra ph; turns away from in- 
sular and Tory policies, and advances toward the far 
South and West; to South America and Asia, on the 
pathways for inland and ocean navigation, through J]li- 


True honorable commerce from’ 


nois and through the Isthmus of Darien, when those — 


links so wrongfully opposed and de layed'are completed 
and ready for use. Mean, false, evil and petty things, or 
misleading pretenses of pres ent prosperity or safety, no 
matter how or by whom urged, should not be allowed to 
prevent or delay the grand an d true safe advance, which 
itis our plain duty to make, and which God’s proyi- 
dences seem to urge and invite. 


Fairbury, Ill., Feb. 8, 1886. 


W. T. STackroLe. 


AVERAGE Mca PRICES IN ENG- 


The table of the average prices of English wheat, in 
the British markets for each year since 1679, recently 
published by the Corn Circular, of London, Eng., shows 
the remarkable fact that the quotation for 1885 (82s 10d 
per quarter) is the lowest average known since the 26s 
9d of 1761. Probably the figures for about the first 
century are not quite reliable; still as the best record 
obtainable, it is well worth our notice. The following 
table gives an extract showing the turning points of the 


table. The quotations are understood per quarter: 

Year 8S. .DYear. _, Seen 

1681. se 4beee5 4.) 10 

1687 BOD ued ‘ 6 
10 10 
8 6 
1 Uh 
1 aol 
4 q 
10 6 
5 4 
8 8 
1 1 
1 9 
4 6 
9 8 
9 2 
8 5 
3 11 
0 8 
i 10 


The next table printed below sho ws the average price 
for each ten years in the series, eliminating the changes 
due to good or bad crop years: 


Decade Ss D. D. 
9 4 
0 9 
0 5 
v Ks 
4 9 
6 11 
8 2 
5 8 
6 4 
4\six years, 1880-°85........ 40 10 
6\Average of 206 years.....49 5 


For the last complete week of 1885, the average price 
in the markets of the United Kingdom was 30s 2d, and 
for the two weeks ending Jan. 9 last, it was down to 29s 
10d, which is about equivalent to 8914 cents a bushel. 
The average price for the last five years is $1.22, for the 
last ten years it is $1.33,and for the last twenty years 
$1.49 per bushel. For the last 206 years it was about 
$1.40. The present price of wheat in England is 60 per 
cent. lower than the average price for the last fifty years. 
This enormous reduction is, of course, chiefly due to the 
competition of foreign wheat in the English markets, 
and the growers of wheat in England, having become 
aroused to their precarious situation, are vigorously 
clamoring for protection. 


Where machinery is used the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent. of oil. Write for circulars. Borden, Sel- 
leck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The states that produced over 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat the past year were, in the order of production, 
Minnesota, with 31,281,000 bushels; Michigan, with 31,.- 
261,000 bushels; Iowa, with 30,332,000 bushels; Dakota, 
with 27,913,000 bushels; Indiana, with 26,659,000 bushels ; 
California, with 26,592,000 bushels. The order of the 
principal corn-producing states was as follows: Mlinois, 
with a crop of 268,998,000 bushels; Iowa, with 242 496, - 
000 bushels; Missouri, with 196,861,000 bushels; Kans 
with 158,390,000 bushels; Indiana, with 131,994,( 
bushels; Nebraska, with 129,426, 000 bushels; Ohio, with 
111,865,000 bushels. 
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ELEVATOR ENGINE. 


The accompanying engraving shows the style of a 
new pattern of an engine that was put upon the market 
last season by the Frost Manufacturing Company, Gules- 
burg, lll. As can be readily observed from the cut, 
there is no attempt made at anything startling or mys 
terious. On the contrary, the aim has been to simplify 
existing forms and methods, and present an engine that 
can be comprehended by any one of average intelligence. 

With this end in view the manufacturers have made a 
center-crank engine with the bed and cylinder ail in one 
piece of casting, so as to secure the highest degree of 
rigidity as well as to lessen the number of parts. This 
also insures the true alignment of all parts of the engine: 
We notice that the same pains are taken in the manu- 
facture ot these smaller engines that this firm has been 
so long noted for in the construction of its larger en- 
gines. The material is all carefully selected and the 
work is done in a most painstaking manner. 

Allthe appliances for oiling are used on these engines 
that are used on engines of large capacity. Particular 
attention is called to the sight-feed cylinder lubricator 
which goes with every engine, and which feeds oil into 
the cylinder in plain sight of the engineer, and is at all 
times under his control. 

The governor is of the well-known Gardner Company’s 
make, and regulates the supply of steam to the most 


“COMBUSTION VS. SMOKE.” 


Quite frequently we are advised by the owners of 
steam plants and others, of what they consider the “ab- 
surdity” of saving coal by means of a grate-bar. 

There is little variety of argument presented; they 
simply say, and about all they say is: “Why, a grate 
only holds up coal to be burned,” and when it’s burned 
that’s all there’s “of it.” Very true; that’s all there is of 
the coal, and to the best of our belief all there has been 
heretofore in grate bars, what is said therefore is not at 
all surprising. But let us see what do they get from the 
coal? Is not-that the question? It looks that way, for 
it is nowhere denied that the waste and loss is immense; 
but they say, “Nonsense! grates can’t stop it.” 

Gentlemen, this is a mistake—grates wre stopping it, 
that is, our grates are—unless the scores of large and 
well-known establishments having an absolute standard 
of comparison or measure of duty testifying over their 
signatures, with details of fact, stating resulting gains, 
which, if not the exact truth, these people are willfully 
misstating merely to make a market for products of con- 
cern that not one in twenty of them ever saw. 

We may not succeed in explaining satisfactorily to 
many why these grates do save coal, and save it largely, 
but will say that the single word “combustion” covers 
the whole business. Combustion is a matter not easily 
explained in a mere written description; it is a union of 


other will get away with the oil, giving extremely little 
of the heat and light and only a dull red flame, but an 
abundance of smoke, with gas enough to make it very 
unpleasant in a close room, 

What has otl got to do with Grate-Bars ? 

Oil bas nothing to do with grates; but combustion has 
and when these grates are placed and used as directed 
soft coal of any kind is burned almost without smoke, and 
without reference to the duty required. 

You don’t mean to say they are smoke burners ? 

No. There are in reality no such things as smoke 
burners; smoke cannot be burned. Perfected, or, if you 
please, improved combustion, will, in a very marked de- 
gree, abate the smoke, and by the same means that it 
saves fuel, 

How do your grates improve combustion ? 

Simply by maintaining at all times a perfectly clean 
fire, which is the only plan, with natural draught, that 
admits the taking of the air required to burn the gases 
through the ignited coals, in this way avoiding the low- 
ering of the furnace temperature by taking air over the 
fire, or, in other words, precisely as you took it with 
your chimney lamp experiment; and its results will be 
fully as apparent at the top of the smoke stack, or, better 
yet, to observe the color of the flame coming over the 
bridge wall, which can be done through an aperture in the 
rear of the boiler setting. Incase none already exists for 
that purpose, one can readily be made. Soft or bitu- 


economical amount. The main shaft is of solid steel, | the oxygen of the atmosphere with the carbons of the | minous coal will show a pure white flame, while anthra- 


and has long bearings on either side of the crank, 
that are cast on ths bed-plate, thus bringing the 
bearings, bed-plate, and cylinder in one piece of 
casting, making it very solid and substantial. The 
connecting and piston rods are also of best steel. 

Two pulleys are used, the larger one being extra 
heavy, and serving the purpose of a fly-wheel as 
well. These can be placed on either side of the 
engine, to suit the convenience of the purchaser. 

* Joseph Spelts, at Milford, Neb., has an engine 
of this style, and drives direct to a No. 1 Victor 
Sheller from the large pulley, and the rest of his 
elevator from the small one. In this way he very 
easily stops his sheller when not using it, and can 
still run the balance of his machinery. Writing 
under date of Nov. 12, 1885, Mr. Speltssays: ‘“En- 
gine and machinery work fine. Am shelling new 
corn right along on fifty pounds of steam. Every- 
body who sees it says it’s a Joe Dandy.” Jameson 
Bros., of Stella, Neb., write, under date of Nov. 
18, 1885: -‘We have been shelling new, tough 
corn with forty pounds of steam. If we buy an- 
other outfit you would surely get our order. We 
consider your 10-horse engine just what elevator 
men need.” 

We can readily understand why the firm re- 
Ceives such flattering letters as the above, when such 
care is taken in the construction of their machinery, and 
as every engine is tested before being shipped and the 
utmost pains taken to insure its proper working. We 
can heartily commend this firm to the elevator trade of 
the North and West, and bespeak for them the liberal 
patronage they so well deserve. 


The funniest elevator in Ohio is said to be at Mount 
Blanchard. It isa store box set up on stilts and a piece 
of old stovepipe stuck init for a chute. The grain is 
poured into the box from the top of a ladder, and runs 
through the stovepipe into the car. 


Mr. Robert McChesney, one of the earliest members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and who has been identi- 
fied with the commercial interests of the city for thirty- 
three years, died of heart disease, aged 76 years, Feb. 10. 
Mr. McChesney was regarded as one of the most accom- 
plished expert accountants in the city. 


An Inprana Goar Srory.—A J., M. & I. box car 
which had some loose grain scattered over the floor, was 
invaded by a flock of between twenty-five and thirty 
goats at Columbus, Ind., when some of the boys closed 
the door and the car was taken out to Indianapolis 
“empty,” as was supposed. On arriving at Indianapolis, 
one of the brakemen in the yard opened the car door 
when the billy goats jumped out one after another, scat- 
tering in every direction. The crew, supposing they had 
been shipped as freight, engaged in a chase of four 
hours, capturing fifteen of them. They then went to 
hunt the agent to see the way bill, to find out how many 
goats had been shipped, when they discovered the joke. 
_ —Oolumbus Dispatch. 


ELEVATOR ENGINE. 


coal, and this combustcon, or mingling, can only be prop- 
erly effected under extremely high temperatures, and 
the higher the temperature the more perfect the union 
and the better the results. Combustion cannot be per- 
fected, and in the nature of things must be decidedly im- 
perfect in all furnaces that are run. at a comparatively 
moderate or low heat. Imperfection of combustion 
means that the gaseous product of the coal does not take 
fire, and is, consequently, lost for the purposes of heat, 
though the coal is burned and has to be paid for. 

What keeps down the temperature of the furnace ? 

“Poor draught,” “dirty fires,” and the “admission of 
air otherwise than through the burning coal’ are the 
most effective causes, and when any of these are present 
in sufficient quantity, depend upon it somebody’s bank 
account is suffering. 

How do you show this? 

It can be shown in many ways. While it is expensive 
to make an exact demonstration with a steam plant, 
there are sufficient well-known and generally admitted 
facts to make the proposition reasonably well under- 
stood. For instance, a “dirty fire” affords but little 
steam, no matter how rapidly the coal is furnished it. 
When the steam begins to go down out must come the 
clinkers. Then, again, any concern that has been forced 
to improve their draught will show a large reduction of 
coal consumption by the same means. But a perfectly 
practical illustration of this whole subject can be made 
with two common kerosene oil lamps. Placing a given 
amount of oil in each of them, of similar size and pat- 
tern, burn one of them with and one without the chim- 
ney, and you will have proved the case absolutely; the 
one with the chimney will afford a very large measure 
ot heat and light, without perceptible smoke, while the 
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cite coal, which, under existing conditions in 
boiler furnaces, produces nothing better than a 
dull blue flame, with this sharp combustion will 
also exhibit the same brilliant white flame. 

There is a good deal said about the advantages of 
“slow fires” and not “crowding the boilers.”” Here 
are two entirely different and distinct propositions 
usually dished out, rolled up into one as though 
they were identical. Crowding a boiler of course 
don’t pay any better than other sorts of crowding; 
for it crowds the heat up the smock stack, be- 
cause there is not water and iron enough to take it 
up, but that is a totally distinct matter from either 
a “slow or fast fire.’ There is a considerable loss 

“in the case of the crowded boiler; but there is 
more likelihood of it with the slow fire, for it is 
turning the coal into gas, without heat enough to 
burnit. All such fires make lots of smoke, though 
careful stoking with small consumption of fuel 
will abate it considerably. 

It is not expected that all we state will meet a 
ready and general acceptance, except from those 
who have had an opportunity to carefully observe 
the working of our grates. Those who have, we 
believe, will indorse what we say, while those not 
familiar with the work of the grate are liable 

to question some of our explanations, until they have 
had an opportunity to investigate. We respectfully 
submit these few remarks for the consideration of 
steam makers and users at home and abroad, with the 
assurance that we have endeavored faithfully to ex- 
plain wherein what we accomplish is new, and asking 
them to recall the fact that less than two years ago,when 
this grate was put onthe market for heavy firing at 
least, movable grate-bars were almost universally classed 
as complete failures. But our success has resurrected 
an epidemic of contrivances—new only in name—that 
are being vigorously worked, and successful only in 
defrauding the owners of steam plants, and increasing 
the labor of engineers. 

Investigation of this improvement at any establishment 
where there is a fixed duty or other reliable standard of 
comparison, as inthe case of flouring mills or water 
works, we believe, can hardly fail to convince any un- 
prejudiced examiner that we are accomplishing just 
what we claim, 

Correspondence invited from all interested sources, 
and no pains will be spared to explain matters apper- 
taining to this subject that may herein have been over. 
looked. 

Yours respectfully, J. C. Jonzs, 
Manager of the U. 8. Rocking Grate-Bar Co. 


“The man who hangs around a bucket-shop,” says the 
Lowell Courter, “will be likely to come to want bail.” 
And the Courter might have added, in its fumbling with 
words for a slang moral, that the bottom will drop out of 
his hopes and his fortunes be staved in beyond all chance 
of whooping them up again. A bucket-shop never 
makes money for both sides. 
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GRAIN: ITS STOWAGE, STORAGE 
AND PRESERVATION. 


Different peoples store grain in different ways. In 
India the natives store their grain in large pits, where it 
remains sometimes for years. In Egypt caverns con- 
structed with granite have been found to contain well 
preserved wheat. The Spaniards cut silos in rocks, and 
then seal them up. In the Mediterranean countries 
wheat is preserved in square pits cut out of the rocks, 
the sides being lined with straw. At Havre there is a 
granary which consists of a series of strong perforated 
floors, which are arranged in such a manner that the 
grain in passing through the floors forms a number of 
air spaces which are in communication with the outside 
air, or an exhaust fan, and through them a continual 
ventilation takes place. As the wheat is drawn off at the 
bottom of the store, the grain moves gradually down- 
wards. By putting a conveyor at the bottom of this 
grain receptacle, and feeding an elevator with it, the 
grain is again sent to the top of the building, and thus a 
continual motion can be kept up, which not only pre- 
vents deterioration by insects, but also keeps the grain 
dry and healthy. Another very simple arrangement is to 
store the grain in iron casks in the darkest part of the 
building, keeping all windows shut in order to prevent 
any access of heat, light or dampness. This system, 
while protecting the grain from the larve of insects, 
rats, or other species of vermin, occasions a large primary 
expense for casks, but these last for years. The influ- 
ence of storage on the quality of wheat is two fold: first 
by rats, mice and weevil; and, second, chemical deterio- 
ration by internal and external moisture, the latter being 
by far the most injurious. So far as moist or fresh-har- 
vested wheat is concerned, the influence of storage, if 
properly managed, may be said to be beneficial because 
it causes the superfluous moisture to evaporate, and 
thereby renders the wheat fit for milling. The increased 
demand for good flour, and the great con.petition in the 
milling trade from all sides, necessitate, besides the most 
perfect milling, the most careful], and, above all, the most 
economical, storing of the wheat. Of course the old- 
fashioned way of storing on lofts donot meet the re- 
quirements at all, for many reasons. Inthe first place, 
the store room cannot be utilized to the full extent, and 
besides this, the labor required for handling is very ex- 
pensive. The silo system does away with all these ex- 
penses, and, although old, it is only recently that it has 
been introduced for practical use in any extensive de- 
gree. Silos generally consist of large, square bins 
placed side by side, passing through the building from 
top to bottom, and thus utilizing the available room to 
the utmost extent. For the keeping cool of the grain 
stored in this manner two different systems are used: 
Either the grain is continually or periodically shifted 
from one silo box to the other, or it remains in the box 
under the influence of a continual current of fresh air, 
supplied by a powerful fan. The silos are generally 
built in solid buildings, the partitions made of either 
wood or iron and connected with one another, and with 
the walls in all directions. The foundation of the silo 
boxes can be made from brick-work,. iron, or, for small 
silos, from wood. The conveyance of the grain for 
small silosis done by conveyors, and in Jarge ones by 
endless belts, and the arrangements are so made that at 
the same time grain can be either discharged, loaded or 
shifted from one silo to the other without the one work 
interfering with the other. In order to mix different 
qualities of grain stored in different silos in any desired 
proportion, there is constructed a very simple bucket 
wheel, which is exceedingly reliable and easy to work, 
the number of buckets regulating the mixture. When a 
current of air is used itis supplied from a very power- 
ful fan and driven through all the silo boxes by means 
of different apparatuses especially constructed for this 
purpose. The grain discharged by the elevator from 
the barges or cars passes through a telescopic tube into 
an automatic weigher, and from thence into the worm, 
or endless belt at the bottom of the silos. The two large 
elevators from the bottom to the top of the silos raise the 
grain to the preliminary cleaning machinery, which con- 
sist of exhausts and separators, removing dust and coarse 
impurities, and from the wheat cleaning it is delivered 
into one of the silo boxes by means of worms or an end- 
less belt arrangement. The grain may be discharged, 
loaded or shifted from one box to another at any time. 
Powerful fans are used for ventilating all the silo boxes 
through the perforated bottoms, and even grain coming 
nto the boxes hot can be cooled at once and kept so 


without shifting. Two of the larger bins are halved, 
and the smaller ones can be either used for storing small 
lots of any special wheat wanting separate treatment or 
as a sort of measure for loading. In summing up the 
various methods of storing and preserving breadstuffs 
already mentioned, it will be seen that there are three 
essential conditions in order to keep the grain dry, and 
thus to prevent fermentation, namely, continued ventila- 
tion, to keep the grain free from moist and warm air, 
and to prevent the ravages of insects and vermin. Many 
and various are the methods by which these ends are at- 
tained. So, therefore, as noted, the three principal con- 
ditions essential to the process of putrefaction are heat, 
moisture and still air. Without air everything is locked 
up and remains in a state of statu quo. In direct opposi- 
tion to these principles are most of the grain stores of 
this country. Here the weevil is naturalized in every 
crevice. In the exclusion of air, or else by a continual 
shifting and supply of fresh air, are found to be the rem- 
edies. 

The granaries at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, Eng., 
are chiefly conducted on the silo system. One of the 
specialties of those granaries is a provision for the treat- 
ment of wheat cargoes which arrive in a heated or oth- 
erwise unsatisfactory condition. One compartment is 
fitted with silos called “corn pits,’ a term derived from 
the method of storing grain by the Chinese and other 
Eastern peoples. The modern, however, has little in 
common with the ancient silo. The system used at 
Birkenhead was patented by a London merchant, Mr. 
Devaux, the object of which, as stated in the specifica- 
tion, was to provide a means for the perfect ventilation 
of grain in store, and at the same time to facilitate the 
storage of grain in granaries and its discharge from the 
same into sacks or such other receptacles as might be 
provided for it. This granary is provided with deep 
bins, by preference cylindrical in form, constructed of 
woven wire and supported by a framing. In the ancient 
silos the air was rigidly excluded, as is the case in Mo- 
rocco, where the system is still in use; but in the center 
of each of his bins Mr. Devaux has fixed a perforated 
air shaft for conducting streams of air or gaseous prod- 
ucts into the mass of the grain contained in the bin. 
Mr. Devaux’s system was originally applied on a large 
scale at Trieste, and it is said filled all the conditions re- 
quired. A briefdescription of the Trieste granary as 
being the first establishment of the kind on the Devaux 
principle will not be out of place in connection with the 
application of the system in Great Britain. The build- 
ing at Trieste wasamere shell surrounded and inter- 
sected by passages three feet wide at the basement and 
about the level of the tops of the bins, the latter being 
angular in shape and from four to ten feet square, and 
from forty to sixty feet high. The sides were formed 
with sheet iron closely perforated with small holes and 
strengthened by bar-iron and tie-rods. In the center of 
each bin and carried up its entire height was a tube 
about two feetin diameter, but varying according to the 
size of the chamber, the ten-feet bins being fitted with 
tubes of larger dimensions than those of four feet. The 
tube was constructed, like the bin or silo itself, of per- 
forated sheet iron, the intervening space between the 
tube and the perforated sides of the silo being filled 
with grain. This system was also adopted at the West 
India Docks, London. Atthe same time it was in opera- 
tion on a small scale in Liverpool, the building in which 
it was employed being called “The Hospital,” because it 
was the place in which sickly cargoes of grain were re- 
stored to health. The silos inthe Birkenhead grana- 
ries are forty-six in number, each six feet square and 
forty feet in height. When grain arrives in a heated or 
otherwise unsatisfactory condition it is transferred from 
the ship, it is elevated to the silos, whence it passes into 
a hopper communicating with three shoots having a fan- 
like arrangement fixed to an upright shaft which re- 
volves in sockets at its base and top. The shaft is placed 
in the center of the upper frame work of the silos, and 
by means of the three shoots connected with the hopper 
which receives the grain the same number of silos can 
be filled simultaneously. When this is accomplished 
the shoots can be easily moved to either side of silos by 
the men engaged in the operation, simply causing the 
shaft to which the shoots are attached to rotate in its 
sockets until those in the compartment, twenty-three in 
number, have received their full complement of grain, 
thirty tons in each. The same arrangement is used for 
filling the other compartment of the silos, which alse 
contains twenty-three, making a total of forty-six. The 
silos are strongly built with aclear air passage of about 


four inches surrounding each, and all trussed together 
with an angle and bar-iron in such a manner as to give 
them an almost homogeneous solidity, and which pre- 
vents bulging at any point. As has been described in 
the case of Trieste, the silos in the Birkenhead granary 
are each fitted with a central air funnel sixteen inches in 
diameter, made of perforated sheet iron. The grain hay- 
ing been stored as described, a current of air is forced 
through the funnels by means of a fan through flues 
connected with the funnels, which are plugged at the 
top by means of padded stoppers. The air force is under 
complete control, and can be increased or decreased at 
pleasure as circumstances may require. Ascending 


through the funnels, the air passes through the perfora- 


tions of the latter into the mass of the surrounding wheat, 
which it permeates in every direction, finding an outlet 
by the perforations in the side of the silos into the four- 
inch space which surrounds them. The grain is sub- 
jected to a complete pneumatic bath, the result being 
highly beneficial to its condition. The silo is in fact a 
ventilating granary of a highly efficient description; and 
among the vast quantities of grain that arrive at the 
Mersey port a greater or less proportion of wheat is in a 
state that requires the treatment that this part of the 


granary is intended to supply. We will next describe ~ 


the different systems of storage in Great Britain, France 
and the Russian ports, which will doubtless be of inter- ~ 


est to our readers. 
[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 


BUDAPEST’S ELEVATOR. 


The Budapest elevator, says Die Muehle, lies in the 
southern part of the city, on the east bank of the Dan- 
ube. It lies parallel with the river, a narrow strip of 
land intervening between the two, on which is a railway 
track. In dimensions the elevator is 344x164 feet, 102 
feet to cornice and 170 to top of monitor, from which a 
very fine view of Pest and Ofen can be obtained. The 
capacity of the structure is 1,200,000 bushels. A room 
for the bucket mechanism extends 161g feet below the 
street level. Four railroad tracks traverse the elevator 
lengthwise, so that loading and unloading can take place 
each from two tracks as well as from vessels. The five 
stories consist of the basement, containing the bucket 
mechanism, ground floor, devoted to transportation pur- 
poses, second floor, where weighing is conducted 
on Fairbank Scales, storage room proper, with grain 
bins 49 feet high, and the top or roof story. There are 
ten legs, five ona side, which elevate the grain from the 
ground floor to the top of the building. On the river 
side are five legs for emptying ships. Horizontal trans- 
fer is done by belts. The 49-foot grain bins are not of 
equal size, as is the case in America, but vary from 1,500 
to 6,000 bushels, because each owner has his grain stored 
separately and demands the same in delivery, instead 
of so many bushels of a certain grade, as in America, 
where the identity of the various parcels is not usually 
preserved. For this reason the bins can be sealed. The 
stairs and elevator are in the four corners, the former 
being of stone and separated from the main room by 
fire-proof doors. For fire purposes there is a steam 
pump 197 feet high. This is especially important, as 
the city water works have not enough pressure to throw 
a stream over the building. The buckets of beaten iron 
plate carry 1534 pounds of grain each, and travel at the 
rate of 634 to 8 feet per second. The conveyors, which, 
on account of the general employment of belts, are used 
but little in Budapest except in old structures, revolve at 
about thirty per minute. The belts travel about 10 to 11 
feet per minute, and each carries 1.466 bushels per hour. 
They are of rubber, 191g inches wide, the hemp ones 
employed originally not proving satisfactory. Those 
now in use are according to the American plan. Motive 
power is furnished by two compound 200-horse power 
engines. These are placed in the story above the ground 
floor. The cylinders are of 20 and 30 inches diameter. 
Steam is generated in the boiler house, 164 feet distant, 
and conducted by a pipe laid in acanal of masonry under 
the street level, to the engines, about 23 feet above the 
pavement. There are four Lancashire boilers, 6x26 feet 
each, with over 1,000 square feet of heating surface. 
This elevator was constructed on plans by Christian — 
Ulrich. The ground on which it was built was very 
bad, and had to be greatly strengthened by piles and 
masonry. ‘i 
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The United States government is using large numbers | 


of the Howe Scales. Borden, Selleck & Co., agents, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 
HUB FRICTION CLUTCH. 


We herewith present illustrations and description of a 
Hub Friction Clutch, sold largely by the Link-Belt Ma 
chinery Co., of Chicago. This Clutch has in combination 
three of the most powerful elements in mechanics, 
namely, The lever, the toggle, and the wedge, their func- 
tions being to effectually clasp a hardened steel ring 
around a corresponding wood-filled hub which is at- 
tached to the sprocket wheel, pulley, gear, or shafts to be 
driven, the clasping and unclasping of this steel ring 
affording the proper means of stopping and starting as 
required. The driving is effected by the friction be- 
tween the ring and the wood-filled hub. 

Fig. 1 is a cross section in which Ais the shaft, B is 
the wood-filled hub, C the hardened steel ring, D the 
case or hub fixed to the shaft, GG the levers, arranged to 


wearing parts—if they touch at all—is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The adjustment is effected by means of the set 
screws, H, shown in Fg. 1. 

Thus, if the set-screws are turned inward, the ring will 
clasp tighter. The wood filling of the hub gives a com- 
pound surface, and avoids cutting, and also serves to 
absorb some of the oil when the pressure of the steel ring 
is applied to the hub, then when the oil is driven off the 
surface and absorbed the coefticient of friction between 
the surfaces is more than twice the coefficient of friction 
when the parts are in sliding contact, as they are when 
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room or department would have the power under his im 
mediate control, and could act promptly, and thus pre- 
vent a serious accident which might occur during the 
delay of communicating to the engineer. 

These Clutches are made in twenty-one sizes, and 
range in power from .8-horse power at fifty revolutions 
per minute to the largest sizes, which will transmit 
1,000-horse power at 500 revolutions per minute. Larg- 
er sizes may be made to order at any time. The Link 
Beit Macurnery Co. issue a very extensive circular 
and price list of this Clutch, which will be forwarded on 


the clutch is first thrown in. And furthermore, the in- | application. Address them at 11-218. Jefferson street, 
stant the ring is unclasped, oil from the reservoir is | Chicago. 


released, and immediately lubricates the surface again. 
By reference to Morin’s experiments, we find the co- 
efficient of friction of steel with cast-iron and maple 
is about .03 when well lubricated with lard oil. But 
when the pressure is applied and the oil is forced off 
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oscillate on the points of the adjustable set-screws HH, 
and J is the wedge end of the lever. The clasping of 
the ring ( is effected by the oscillation of these levers 
on the points of the set-screws. By referring to Fg. 2 it 
will be seen that this action is accomplished by sliding 
forward the grooved collar M, which raises the outer end 
of the Jever J, and forces the wedge end down upon the 
oscillating levers GG, as shown in Fig.1. The movement 
of the grooved collar & is controlled by means of a 
shipping lever, as shown in the large engraving. When 
this clutch is engaged the toggle O is thrown a little past 
perpendicular, thus forming a self-lock, so that there is 
no danger of the clutch becoming relaxed, and it also 
relieves the clutch from any end thrust. It will easily 
be seen that the power applied to the steel ring is only 
limited by the strength of the operating parts, which the 
manufacturers assert are in perfect keeping with the 
work that it is guaranteed to do. 

As to durability, the friction surfaces of the clutch are 
incased so that no dust can possibly reach them. The 
surfaces are well oiled, so that when running idle the 


the surface, the coefficient of friction would then be 
that of cast-iron and steel without lubrication, which 
Morin gives to be about .2. Thus, when not in use, 
the friction between the parts is reduced to a minimum, 
and yet when in “grip” the friction is sufficient for effect- 
ive work. 

The benefits to be derived from the use of a friction 
clutch are so numerous that we have space to mention 
but afew. Asa coupling itmay be used to connect one 
portion ofa line shaft with another, where it is desirable 
to stop one part while the other continues moving. Asa 
clutch in connection with Pulleys, Gearing, or Sprocket 
Wheels, it may connect counter-shafts with main lines, 


individual machines with the main line, or one part of a 
machine with another. It is particularly desirable to 


take the place of tight or loose pulleys, as the machinery 
may be started as quickly or gradually as may be desired 


without straining or fraying the belt, as is the case when | 
a shifting belt is employed. In case of accident,-as of a 


person being caught in the machinery, a shaft being 


twisted, or a belt caught, the foreman in charge of that 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


Special Correspondence, 

Kansas Ciry, Mo, Feb, 11, 1886.—The extortions of 
the Southwestern pools are bearing bitter fruits for 
themselves. The people have arisen in their might, 
and the result is the Southwestern pool has suddenly 
determined to be no longer the beast of burden for 
the grasping Western roads—that is, the trunk line 
men have so ordained it. The reason of this is that 
for years past the trunk line pools haye not been 
paying as they should. In summer they had water 
transportition to compete with. When winter 
closed up the lakes, they have had all their attempts 
to stiffen rates brought to nought. The reason of 
this has been that the Southwestern rates have been 
so extortionate that the people could not afford to 
pay even a fairly remunerative rate east of Chicago. 
As aresult, wherevertrunk line rates have been 
advanced Western business has stopped moving. 
In order nut to remain absolutely idle, the trunk 
lin s have hitherto reduced their winter rates al- 
most to a basis of their summer tariff. 

CThetrunk lines which have hitherto stood in the 
breach while the Southwestern lines have constantly 
maintained their high tariff, have decided that if 
any concessions are made the lines west of Chicago 
shall have their proportion of it. They are ac- 


FIG. II1.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF COUPLING. 


cordingly maintaining strict tariff rates, and as a result 
no grain is being moved from Kansas, or that part of Ne- 
braska tributary to the pool. Commissioner Midgley’s 
report shows that during January 2,800 cars were 
taken out of Kansas City by the five roads in 
the association. In the twelve months of 1884 120,- 
000 cars went East from this city, or 10,000 a month. 
Hence it will be readily seen that there has been a fall- 
ing off of nearly three-fourths. This business is not en- 
tirely due to the embargo on corn and wheat. One of 
the largest packing houses in this city, prior to 1885, did 
anextensive business in the East. In that year the firm’s 
business increased one-third over that of 1884. Had a 
healthy rate been in effect the firm’s business would 
have shown an increase. What isthe fact? The firm’s 
statement shows an increase of scarcely two per cent. 
The cause of this is that the rate from Kansas City to 
Chicago on packing-house products has been so excess- 
ive that Chicago packers, by reason of the fair rates to 
the East, have driven Kansas City completely out of the 
market for the business of the middle states, and while 
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the business of the firms at this point has been largely 
increased, it has been entirely in the South and West. 
This fact goes to prove beyond cavil that the Southwest- 
ern pool is standing in its own light, so far as the busi- 
ness of the East is concerned. Had the rate on corn 
been reduced from 20 to 15 cents last fall, the farmers in 
Kansas would not now be using corn for fuel; the pool’s 
business would not have been confined to 2,800 cars out 
of this point for the past month. The west-bound busi- 
ness would have been affected accordingly, for, the pur- 
chasing power of the people being increased by the sale 
of their produce, more merchandise would have been 
sold, the roads thereby deriving a double benefit. 

Notwithstanding all this, the managers have as yet 
given no signs whereby the people may hope. It is 
nearly three weeks since they heard the delegates at Chi- 
cago, yet no answer has been received. In view of this 
fact the organization of a transportation board is not 
unnecessary. If the roads are made to understand that, 
unless relief is granted, the matter will be carried into 
the legislature, a reduction will quickly follow. The 
stand taken by the trunk line railroads is not without its 
effect. Finding that Mr. Fink’s roads are no longer in- 
clined to be beasts of burden, the Southwestern mana- 
gers will make a sufficient reduction to move the crop, 
even if they do not reduce their rates to an equitable 
basis. 

The rates in this country are higher than those pre- 
vailing in any section of the United States, except, per- 
haps, the sparsely settled areas of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific slope, especially on the cheap, weighty 
products of the country upon which our people are de- 
pendent for the rewards of their industry. To illustrate 
this situation the rateseast of the Mississippi River are 
based upon the rate between Chicago and New York, a 
distance of about 1,000 miles. The rate on grain there 
is 25 cents per hundred pounds, and the rate on the same 
article from other points varies, as the distance being 
more or less than the Chicago rate by the same percent- 
age, as the distance is more or less. Between the Mis- 
souri River points and the Mississippi River points, a 
distance of about 300 miles, which is seventy per cent. 
less than the distance between Chicago and New York, 
the rate is 20 cents on wheat, a reduction on the full 
Chicago-New York rate of only 20 per cent., and the 
rate is 15 cents, areduction of only 40 per cent. from the 
full Chicago-New York rate. 

As compared with those inthe Northwest, rates show 
a great discrimination against us. The rate between St. 
Paul and Chicago and the Missouri River and Chicago, 
where the distance is about the same, shows the follow- 
ing percentages against this point: First-class, 50; sec- 
ond-class, 66.66; third-class, 42.85; fourth-class, 46.66; 
fifth-class, 71.42; class A, 44.44; class B, 47.50; class C, 
31.42; class D, 53.383; wheat, 42.85; other grain, 33.38. 

I remember that last winter Commissioner Fink in- 
formed the Senate Committee that 40 per cent. of the en- 
tire charge made is sufficient to pay the current rate of 
interest on the investment, which, of course, includes 
fictitious capitalization. Count this six cents rate as but 
60 per cent. of the charge on grain required to give its 
proportion of the interest burden, and add the other 40 
per cent., and we have a rate of 10 cents per hundred 
pounds between the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers as 
the requisite charge to pay the roads all the expenses 
connected with its movement, and its proportion of bet- 
terments, and of interest on the investment, fictitious 
capitalization and all, equal to the current rate of profit 
of all other employments of capital and industry in the 
country through which they pass. The prevailing rate 
on corn is 50 per cent. higher, and that on wheat 100 per 
cent. higher, which is the measure of profit they are tak- 
ing to themselves on this least profitable class of freight 
in excess of the rate that accrues to any other employ- 
ment of capital and industry of the country through 
which they traverse. 

The railroads are not justified in their own interests in 
making such charges. In the manner in which they 
load cars there is little difference in the trrnsportation of 

freight; yet, on merchandise classed as first-class, the 
rate from Chicago to the Mississippi River is 80 cents 
per 100 pounds, while the highest rate on grain from the 
Missouri River to Chicago is but 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Of course the merchandise is proportionately more prof- 
itable for them to carry. The people of the Southwest 
are consumers of this high-classed merchandise to the 
full extent of their power to buy it. A reduction on the 
part of their products, which pay the railroads the least 
rate of profit, will materially increase that power, and so 


increase the profit of the railroads in the same propor- 
tion as a high-classed merchandise pays them better 
than the lower-classed. Such being the case, it is aston- 
ishing that railroad managers, whose selfishness is sup- 
posed to be as sagacious as that of other men, should 
makea rate on the lower-paying property which so re- 
stricts the movement of the higher. ‘An enlightened 
Selfishness would dictate a different course, unless they 
look to fictitious capitalization rather than legitimate 
processes for their profit. 

There is some pressure being made upon the Kansas 
legislature to establish a grain inspection bureau at the 
mouth of the Kaw. The idea is to put all grain en route 
to this point from interior Kansas through some sort of 
inspection, as some of the old fellows with hayseed in 
their hair have been led to believe that justice is not 
done them. Of course the whole scheme is foolish and 
will amount to nothing. Those sly old farmers have to 
make some excuse for spending the people’s money, and 
why not dilly-dally with grain as well as any other sub- 
ject? The subject is a popular one with their constitu- 
ents, and one out of a hundred of them will never see 
the absurdity of the affair. 

I have made inquiries from representative men in the 
different sections of Kansas, and they all unite in declar- 
ing that there is nothing which presages other than a 
liberal crop of wheat. The thaws and spells of freezing 
weather have not been experienced, and during the 
greater portion of the extremely cold atmosphere an 
abundant covering of snow has effectually protected the 
tender plant. However, there is no surety of an extra 
crop. All the signs may fail. The fear of this causes 
many farmers to hold onto their last year’s crop in order 
to be prepared for adversity if it must come. There is, 
however, the most intense hope expressed that the com- 
ing season may not be a repetition of the one just 
passed. 

The amount of grain held in store at present in Kan- 
sas City elevators is as follows: Wheat, 725,522; corn, 
63,066; oats, 42,923; rye, 4,479; barley 610. This makes 
a grand total of 836,597 bushels. This is a decided de- 
crease, so far as wheat is concerned, during the past 
month. 


GRAIN AS A TRADE FACTOR. 


The loss of our foreign grain markets has become a se- 
rious matter, affecting the agricultural population of the 
West and Northwest, and all connected departments of 
trade and industry. The loss has steadily continued 
since the year 1880, covering a period of five years, and 
the decrease in 1885 was greater thanin any of the pre- 
vious years. The statement showing this gradual de, 
cadence is briefly as follows: Exports of wheat in 1880, 
61,000,000 bushels; in 1881, 41,000,000 bushels; in 1882 
36,000,000 bushels; in 1883, 21,000,000 bushels; in 1884, 
28,000,000 bushels, and in 1885 only 16,000,000 bushels— 
exactly reversing the figures at the commencement of the 
decline. Several of jthe most prominent merchants in 
the trade, comprising speculators, shippers, elevator 
men, etc., have been called upon for their views on the 
subject, and express opinions as varied as the special in- 
terests which they represent. An influence most widely 
recognized as aggravating the evil complained of is the 
spirit of speculation. Said one: ‘We will continue to 
lose our export trade just so long as speculation here 
keeps future deliveries at a premium over cash stuff, be 
it wheat, cotton, provisions or corn.” Another affirms 
that American wheat is not wanted, because of ‘“‘overpro- 
duction the world over.’? Another point of inquiry 
scarcely less interesting relates to the permanency of the 
causes affecting our export trade, whatever they may be. 
Here, too, opinions are equally at variance. While on 
the one side confidence is expressed that abundant pro- 
duction will ere long be absorbed, permitting demand to 
overtake the supply, one of the largest traders on Eng- 
lish account does not hesitate to predict that five years 
from now no wheat will be exported from the Atlantic 
coast; that English capital is bound to develop the re- 
sources of the Indian Empire, producing unlimited sup- 
plies of wheat in that country at prices with which 
America cannot compete. South America, Australia, 
and Egypt also are augmenting their yield of wheat, free 
from the incubus of speculation. 

All discussion aside,.the fact is apparent that within a 
comparatively brief period the American grain trade 
has radically changed in character, speculation super- 
seding legitimate business. Simultaneously there has 


come a blight. Currents of trade have left their natural 
course. Fictitious values have been established and 
maintained by a system of bolstering or “pegging up.” 
Meanwhile European buyers have resorted to other mar- 
kets, leaving American granaries crowded to bursting 
with surplus accumulations, vainly “waiting for a rise.” 
Refusing to learn wisdom from experience, grain opera- 
tors are repeating the methods of former years, for which 
cheap money has afforded unwonted facilities. The 
question is sometimes mooted, “How long before a 
break ?” 

It cannot be denied that the prices demanded for grain 
in the United States, far above the parity of foreign mar- 
kets, have operated as a powerful incentive to grain 


culture abroad—in India, in Egypt andin the Argentine - 
Under the stimulus thus exerted, India is” 


Republic. 
being gridironed with railroads and irrigated with a vast 
system of canals, all with reference to the production of 
wheat on an enormous scale and at the lowest cost. In 
South America is the thriving Argentine Republic, 
whither Italian laborers are flocking at the rate of many 
thousands a year, and converting the fertile pampas into 
a region extraordinarily productive. It is well for the 
people of the United States to observe these facts, for 
they can not be ignored.—_Iron Age. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES IN NEW 
YORK. 


The boatmen of the Erie Canal are making another 
effort to secure a reduction of the elevator charges for 
handling grain at, both ends of the route on which they 
ply their craft. They have prepared a tabular statement 
showing tho relative cost at principal points. The fig- 
ures compare as follows: Charges at Chicago for trim- 
ming out of canalboat, transfer through elevator, and 
trimming into lake-vessel, $7.75 per 1,000 bushels. For 
the same service at Buffalo from lake-vessel to canalboat 
$14.50, and for ditto in New York City, $18. Taking 
the rate at Chicago as a just one, the overcharge at Buf- 
falo on a boatload of 8,000 bushels is $54, and at New 
York, $76. iy 

This is a strong showing, especially when supported 
by the statement that the same service is performed at 
any of the rival Canadian ports for $16, or just one-ninth 
part of the charges at New York, and little more than a 
quarter of the charges in this city. But the matter is 
placed in astill stronger light by a comparison of the 
$88.50 which goes to the New York elevator alone for 
the discharge of the boatload of 240 tons of corn with 
the $25.92 which it costs to discharge the same tonnage 
of coal there by hand labor. The astounding fact comes 
out that steam and machinery are made 240 per cent. 
dearer than hand-power, without counting in the $51 ad- 
ditional that is exacted by the elevator if the grain be 
delivered to a vessel in the harbor. This explains how a 
member of the elevator combination was able to testify 
before a committee recently that their houses had paid a 


‘dividend of nine per cent., though confessedly worked 


to only one-eighth of their full capacity. With such a 
state of facts existing it is no wonder the boatmen have 
arrived at the point of demanding a reform that will per- 
mit them to realize something like a fair return on the 
capital they have invested in boats now lying idle because 
of the rapacity of the men who own the elevators ateuch 
end of the route. 

It may seem strange that the New York Chamber of 
Commerce should practically sustain this imposition, as 
it has done by refusing to declare the charges excessive 
—with the single exception that a year ago it allowed 
such a declaration to stand on its minutes for five whole 
days before repealing it. The ‘boatmen would seem to 
be justified in their claim that the body in question is 
controlled by the elevator proprietors. Perhaps they 
may see occasion to make the same remark about the 
legislature of the state after their now pending appeal 
to it has been passed on at Albany. Butif “the bill do 
not pass” it will not be for want of agitation by the boat- 
men and by a very large following of sympathizers with 
them in their efforts to obtain relief from oppression by 
a monopoly. 


Exports of wheat and flour from all American ports 


and Montreal from September 1 to February 6 were 33,- 


050,000 bushels, and corn 25,070,000 bushels, against 
64,104,000 bushels wheat and 16,740,000 bushels corn for 
the same time last year. 
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A Suit About Scales. 


The celebrated case of the Fairbank Scale Company 
against the Wamego (Kan.) Mill and Elevator Company 
has finally been settled, the jury having found for the 
defendants. The facts in this case were as follows: On 
Sept. 13, 1888, Mr. Voge, of the Wamego Mill and Ele- 
vator Company, purchased of the Howe Scale Company, 
through their agent at Staunton, Ill., a set of scales for 
the company, and on the same day, through a misinter- 
pretation of a letter from Mr. Voge, Mr. E. B. Townsend, 
then of the same company, purchased a set of scales from 
the Fairbank Scale Co., through their agent. Mr. Voge, 
on being notified by Mr. Townsend of his purchase, at 
once countermanded the order at the Fairbank Co.’s 
office in St. Louis.. But the company refused to cancel 
the order, and though Mr. Voge stated that Mr. Townsend 
had no authority for ordering the scales, and that he 
would not receive them, they were shipped by the com- 
pany to Wamego, and have been lying in the depot ever 
since. In February, 1884, the Fairbank Co. brought suit 
against the Mill and Elevator Co. in the district court 
for the sum of $825. A little over a year ago the case 
was transferred to the United States Circuit Court, at 
Topeka, Kan., where it has now been decided as stated 
above. 


Suit to Recover Guarantee. 


In the case of the Memphis (Tenn.) Grain and Pack 
age Elevator Company vs. the Memphis & Charleston 
Railroad Company, to recover from the railroad company 
about 16 per cent. divideads on the elevator stock of 
$150,000 guaranteed by the railroad company, the 
amount involved being about $24,000, the chancery court 
has decided in favor of the defendant. The defense 
made was that the guaranty made by the railroad com- 
pany was ultra vires, or beyond the power of the railroad 
company, and also that as certain directors who made the 
guaranty on behalf of the railroad company were also 
directors and stockholders in the elevator company, this 
fact rendered the guaranty void. also that the contract 
of guaranty between the companies having provided that 
in case the railroad company should have to and did pay 
the guaranteed dividend upon the elevator stock it 
might look to and be reimbursed from the surplus net 
earnings of the elevator company in any succeeding 
year, and thatthe elevator company, having executed 
mortgages upon its property, which had been foreclosed 
and the property lost, thus the voluntary act on the part 
of the elevator company bad taken from the railroad 
company the property to which it looked for reimburse- 
ment, this company was therefore relieved from said 
contract of guaranty. Judge Pierce, in giving his de- 
cision, held that the said contract made for the purpose 
of promoting the erection of the elevator was not void 
merely because there were several directors who were 
acting as such in both the corporations, the contract 
itself being a fair one; further, whether the contract was 
beyond the power or not of the railroad company, it was 
still enforceable against that company, because. it was 
executed by the other party; nor was the injury to the 
elevator by the action of the river such as to terminate 
the contract of guaranty. But the execution by the ele- 
vator company of deeds of trust upon the entire property 
of the company, and the subsequent sale of the property 
under the trust, and its transfer to third parties, whereby 
the franchises of the elevator company were rendered 
valueless, and its operations weie suspended, completely 
deprived the railroad company of the power to secure or 
haye the use of any of the revenue of the elevator com- 
pany. The contract gave the railroad company the right 
to use these revenues as an offset to the dividends guar- 
anteed during the entire period of twenty-five years. 
The trust deeds and the sale thereunder, by destroying 
this feature of the contract, operated in equity to cancel 
the entire contract. 


The amendment to the Chicago Board of Trade rules 
requiring banks who have depositories for margins to 
have a membership in the board was carried by 348 
majority. 


GAMBLING IN PRODUCE. 


A. correspondent requests an answer to the very old 
query, whether or not dealing in produce for future de- 
livery is gambling, and if so, why? It cannot be answered 
categorically. The character of the response should de- 
pend not only on the definition of the term “gambling,” 
but also on the intent of the individual in each particular 
case. The meaning attached to the word varies widely, 
some holding that it includes the taking of any risk, 
however small; and others that it cannot properly be 
applied to transactions which are based upon reasoning 
with regard to the probable outcome of a pending busi- 
ness movement. The last permits anything short of 
mere betting on the cast of a die or the turn of a card: 
The first would allow nothing that could be construed as 
a taking of thought for the morrow, and would reduce 
all business to a model akin to the Scriptural one for 
conversation; ‘Let your communication be Yea, yea, 
and Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.” According to one code all speculation would 
be gambling, while the other would only apply that term 
when the operation had proved to be a losing one. 

The taking of risks is the essence of modern business 
methods. Without that every man would sink to the 
level of the merest wage-worker, only for the very im- 
portant fact that if no one were to take a risk there 
would be no employers, and therefore no employed. 
The taking of a farm or a wife, the renting of a house or 
the opening of a machine shop—the establishment of a 
store, hotel, or newspaper—all mean the responsibility 
equal to that involved in the buying of a hundred chests 
of tea, a corner lot, or 5,000 bushels of wheat for delivery 
at some named time in the future. The taking of stock 
in an insurance company is the sheerest kind of specu- 
lation, as the question of gain or loss by the investment 
must be answered by the force of many circumstances, 
over @ majority of which the insurer may be said to 
have no control. Yet no one in the present day will 
have the hardihood to deny that real insurance against 
loss by fire and death is an inestimable boon conferred 
by itself on humanity within the last few years. It is a 
prominent feature in the development of the art of look- 
ing ahead which distinguishes the civilized man from 
his barbaric ancestor. To speak more particularly of 
farm produce, we may say that in order to be of any 
value to other than the producer or his immediate neigh- 
bor it must be handled by somebouy else, and such hand- 
ling necessarily involves the taking of a risk, which no 
one is unselfish enough to do without the hope of a profit 
by the operation. The least kind of risk would be that 
entailed in lending money on the property, secured by 
mortgage, but it would not be safe to lend more than a 
very small sum if the amount to b2 received were alto- 
gether unknown till after the material had been dis- 
tributed to the people who have to eat it. There is abso- 
lutely no way of getling around the necessity of buying 
and selling the property while it is in the intermediate 
stage between production and consumption, and there 
can be no buyers without sellers. The men who denounce 
as sinful the selling of food except by the producer and 
the buying thereof by any who do’ not intend to eat it 
simply ignore these self-evident facts and prove them- 
selves to be donkeys of the most pronounced type known 
to the student of natural history. 

The evil lies not in the speculation itself, but in its 
excess—as the sin of gluttony is not necessarily com- 
mitted by every one who eats till he is satisfied. It is 
manifestly impossible to lay down a rule for determin- 
ing the point where speculation leaves the legitimate 
phase and becomes a sin against humanity; but phases 
are occasionally developed which are evidently trans- 
gressions, and to be reprobated assuch. To this category 
belongs the excessive trading in puts and calls by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, to which we called 
attention a few days ago. Also there can be no reasona- 
able doubt that the New York Produce Exchange was 
the theatre of an immense amount of gambling in wheat 
during the last year, as the sales of that article are offi- 
cially stated to have been about fifty-eight and one-half 
times as much as the 24,000,000 bushels received there. 
Probably the same thing may be said of Chicago. There 
is not only necessity for the transaction of such a vast 
volume of “‘buiness” in the handling of so little material, 
but the legitimate trade would be very much better off 
without it. Yet noone can draw the line and say just how 
many times the property ought to be turned over in being 
passed forward for consumption, still less could he inter- 
pose to stop it from} being, bought and sold a greater 
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number of times than he might judge to be for the best 
interests of producers and consumers. It is about as 
easy to stop the current of Niagara with a wooden spoon 
as to prevent excessive speculacion, and if it could be 
done the remedy would probably prove to be worse than 
the disease. It maybe wise to denounce the most fla- 
grant abuses of the privileze enjoyed by every man to 
endeavor to gain by the exercise of his judgment in regard 
tothe future course of prices. It may be justice to punish 
the perpetrators of these abuses—when they can be caught 
and the fact proved home uponthem. But forthe general 
fact the world cannot do better than t» follow the Script- 
ure advice about the tares in the wheatfield-—not to at- 
tempt to exterminate the one, lest in doing so the other 
should also be rooted up.—Ohicago Tribune. 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


The November number of Harper’s Magazine contains 
avery graphic description of the manner in which the 
bulls and bears of the New York Stock Exchange trans- 
act their business, and those of our readers who have not 
visited the New York or Chicago beehives of specula- 
tion will doubtless be interested in the following inter- 
pretations of the strange vernacular of the pit: 

Stock-brokers have a dialect of their own that is 
caviare to the crowd. Like the trade-marks and “shop” 
terms of merchants, it must be explained to be intelli- 
gent to the multitude. It is pithy, pungent, scintillating, 
and sometimes rank. It precisely charactevizes every 
variation and aspect of the market. A broker or opera- 
tor is “long of stocks” when “carrying” or holding them 
for a rise; “loads” himself by buying heavily, perhaps 
in “blocks” composed of any number of shares—say 
5,000 or 10,000--bought in a lump, and is therefore a 
“bull,” whose natural action is to lower his horns and 
give them a hoist. He “forces quotations” when he 
wishes to keep up the price of stock; “balloons” it to a 
height above its intrinsic value by imaginative stories, 
fictitious sales, and kindred methods; takes a “flier” or 
small side venture, that does not employ his entire cap- 
itul; “flies kites” when he expands his credit beyond 
judicious bounds; ‘‘holds” the market when he buys 
sufficient stock to prevent the price from declining; 
“milk the street” when he holds certain stocks so skill- 
fully that he raises or depresses prices at pleasure, and 
thus absorbs some of the accessible cash in the street; 
buys when the “market is sick” from over-speculation; 
keenly examines “points”—theories or facts—on which 
to base speculation; “unloads” when he sells what has 
been carried for some time; has a “swimming market?’ 
when all is buoyant; “spills stock” when he throws great 
quantities upon the market either from necessity or to 
“break,”’ 7.¢., lower, the price. He “saddles the market” 
by foisting a certain stock uponit, and is ‘out of” any 
stock when he has sold what he held of it. 

Brokers and operators are “bears” when they have 
sold stock that they did not own, contracting to deliver 
at some future time. They are then “short of the mar- 
ket.” The disposition of the bear is to pull things down. 
The Wall Street bear is often found “gunning stock” by 
puting forth all his strength and craft to break down the 
price, and especially when aware that a certain house 
is heavily loaded and cannot resist his attack. He “buys 
in” by purchasing stock to meet a “short” contract, or to 
return borrowed stock; “cover-,” or “covers his shorts,” 
by buying stocks to fulfill his contract on the day of 
delivery. This is a self-protective measure, and called 
“covering short sales.”” A drop in the price of stock is 
to a bear the next best thing to a “break.” He rejoices 
in an “off” market when prices fall. He “sells out?’ a 
man by forcing down the price of a stock that a person 
is carrying so low that he is obliged to let it go, and per- 
haps to fail. He groans lustily when the bulls get a 
“twist” on the shorts by artificially raising prices, and 
“squeezing” or compelling the bears to settle at ruinous 
rates. Neither “bull” nor “bear” is an altogether safe 
“critter.” The latter, however, is reputed to be about 
four times as mischievous as the former, inasmuch as he 
rudely sells another man’s property, whereas the bull 
contents himself with carrying his own, 

The bear occasionally finds himself in a “corner,” 
where itis impossible to buy the stock of which he is 
“short;” and which he must deliver at a specified time, 
He growls and begs, but must pay what the holders of 
his contracts are willing to accept. Some relief is 
afforded by a ‘‘let up’’ or the withdrawal from the mar- 
ket “clique,” or “pool,” or combination of opeiaicrs that 
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cornered him. A “squeal in the pool’ is the revelation 
of its secrets by one of its members, and a “‘leak in the 
pool” is when one of the parties sells out his interest 
without the knowledge of the others. Eiiher form of 
defection yields some mitigation to the bear’s suffering. 

Brokers demand “ten up,” or a deposit of ten per 
cent. on the selling value of the stocks, in order to insure 
the fulfillment of contracts. A ‘“‘wash’”—one hand wash- 
ing the other—is an arrangement between brokers 
whereby one fictitiously sells a certain stock, to keep up 
or advance the price, and thus to lay a foundation for 
real sales. To ‘‘wipe out an operator” is to confuse and 
overreach him so that he utterly fails. Sometimes the 
broker or operator is caught by “traps,” or worthless 
securilies. In that event he runs the risk of classifica- 
tion as a “gosling,” or a “lame duck,” who cannot meet 
his engagements, or a “dead duck,” who is absolutely 
bankrupt. He may even degenerate into a “gutter 
snipe,” or “curbstone” broker, who belongs to no regular 
organization, has no office where companions may be 
made and notices served (as all the members of the Stock 
Exchange must have),does business mainly upon the 
sidewalk, and is supremely happy in the light and 
warmth of the Su scribar’s Room or corridor when he 
can raise shekels sufficient to pay for them. Quoting 
the vernacular of the Board Room: ‘The gutter-snipe 
carries his office in his hat. Where one buys of another 
in New street, and the market goes up, the buyer is on 
hand immediately after breakfast but the seller and his 
office are absent, and ‘wikey wersa.’’’ These last words 
are our old friends’ “vice versa’ in guise of Romaic 
pronunciation. Brokers are nothing if not classical—- 
extremely so. 

The technology of the Stock Exchange is too large for 
full quotation. “Conversions” are the exchanges of 
bonds for equivalent shares of stock, such bonds being 
called “convertibles.” “Collaterals” of any kind pledged 
for borrowing money. Pledging them is termed 
“hypothecation.” A “good delivery” is of certificates of 
stocks or bonds legally issued, bearing satisfactory power 
of attorney on the back or appended and transferred agree- 
ably to the laws of the Exchange. A “bad delivery” is the 
opposite, and involves the right of appeal to the com- 
mittee on secure ties, and thence to the governors. 
“Differences” are money balances paid where stock is 
not transferred—which seldom happens. To lend “flat’’ 
means without interest. To “water” stock is to increase 
its quantity and impair quality. To ‘‘pass a dividend” is 
not to pay it. There are other slang phrases used in con- 
nection with the business of stock privileges, which is 
not “recognized”’ by ordone publicly atthe Exchange. 
Privileges to receive or to deliver securities are bought 
and sold outside the institution. Russell Sage is the 
king operator in these peculiar transactions. Stock priv- 
ileges are “puts” and “calls,” or combinations of both. A 
“put” is the privilege of putting or selling to the one 
who sells it a certain quantity of a specified stock at a 
designated price within a fixed time. A “call” is the 
privilege of calling for or buying a certain stock at a 
specified price within a given time. The seller of the 
put must be ready to buy, and of the call to sell, when- 
ever calledup. A ‘‘straddle” is the opton of either buy- 
ing or selling; it combines the put and call in one, and 
differs from the “spread” inthat the market price at the 
time of purchase is filled into the latter, while in the 
“straddle” the price may vary from that of the market, 
by agreement or otherwise. 

The cost of stock privileges varies with the length of 
time they have to run, the difference between the prices 
named in them from those current on the day the privi- 
legesare sold, the activity of the market, and other con- 
ditions, and is from one per cent. to three per cent. of 
the whole amount involved. 


Receipts of flaxseed here during January were 244,500 
bushels, and shipments 80,281 bushels. 


Says a Denver paper: During the month of Decem- 
ber, 1885, the associated mills in Denver purchased 15,000 
bushels of Utah wheat. Inthe same month the central 
office of the associated mills shipped East twenty-five 
carloads of flour, and the mills members of the associa. 
tion did quite as much in their individual capacity. As 
each carload of flour is equal to 500 bushels of wheat 
this means a total shipment for the month of 25000 
bushels, against 15,000 bushels brought in from Utah. 
The difference —10,000 bushels—was drawn from Colo. 
rado farmers and the mill elevators, which were liberally 
stored during the fine we ther of November, 


The Morse Engineering Works, of Kansas City, Mo., 
shipped a 20 horse power boiler to Eskridge, Kan., this 
week, and report a good trade in supplies. 

The Straub Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
have purchased the plant formerly owned by the Simp- 
son & Gault Manufacturing Company, and are manu- 
facturing the same line of special and general ma- 
chinery as made by them, 

T.M. Nagle, manufacturer of vertical engines and 
boilers, Erie, Pa., is abundantly supplied with orders and 
has about all he can do. He. has just issued two new 
circulars which will be sent on application. The first 
of these relates to his vertical center crank engines and 
the other to his upright tubular boilers. The latter have 
bases of cast-iron, with large ash doors, hoods of im- 
proved patterns, hand holes above crown sheets and on 
bottom of leg. 

Roller Chain Belting Co., Columbus, Ohio, have 
issued their catalogue, No. 57, for 1886, and is amongst 
the handsomest trade announcements we have received. 
This firm make a specialty of the Legg Patent Roller 
Chain Belting, designed for elevators, conveyors, and 
drive belts; also of the Legg Coal Mining Machine, and 
the Legg Rotary Power Coal Drill, which are commend- 
ed in the highest terms by some of the largest coal cor- 
porations in the country. 


LATE PATENTS. % 


Be 


Issued on January 12, 1886. 


Bauine Press—Peter M. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. Seven patents, from No. 333,999 to No. 334,005 All 
filed between June 16, 1884, and Nov. 28, 1885. 

Car Srarrer.—Charles F. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 334,111. Filed Sept. 1, 1885. 

Fannine Mriu.—August Mekelburg, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (No model.) No. 334,188. Filed Jan. 27, 1885. 

Horse Powrr.—Sjoerd G. Hockstra, Sheboygan, 
Wis. (No model.) No. 334,074. Filed June 26, 1885. 


Issued on January 19, 1886. 
CockLe SEPARATOR.—Bernard Cloutier, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No: 334,648. Filed Aug. 18, 1885. 
Mera Roormne.—Frank C. Tegethoff, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (No model.) No. 334,624. Filed Oct. 28, 1885. 
Issued on January 26, 1886. 
Grain Drier.—Charles F. Shedd, Fairfield, Neb. 
(No model.) No. 334,987. Filed Nov. 20, 1885. 


PLATFORM FOR Ramway TRACK SCALES.—Thomas M. 
Taylor, Atlanta, Ga. (Nomodel.) No. 334,995. Filed 
July 23, 1885. 


Issued on February 2, 1886. 


Bauine Press.—John La Dow, Trumansburg, N. Y., 
assignor to Gregg & Co., same place. (No model.) No. 
835,290. Filed June 25, 1885. 

BELTING.—Timothy Guigeas, Buffalo, N. Y. 
model.) No. 335,187. Filed Sept. 28, 1885. 

Grinpine Mruu.—George K. Smith, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 335,301. Filed Oct. 13, 1885. 

WHEAT CLEANING AND PonisHiING Macurine.—Emil 
Fritsch, Leipsic, Saxony, Germany. (No model.) No. 
335,220. Filed July 15, 1885. Patented in Italy May 18, 
1885, XTX, 18,342. 

Issued on February 9, 1886. 


(No 


CockLE SEPARATING Macurne.—Charles D. Edward, 
Albert Lea, Minn. (No model) No. 335,902. Filed 
March 30, 1885. 


GRinpine ApparRatus.—Frederick 8. White, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (No model.) No. 335,984. Filed June 30, 
1885. 


Grain Measurine APPARATUS AND Sack Honppr.— 


a 


Reason C. Livingston, Spring Valley, Minn. (No model.) | 


No. 335,940. Filed Sept./17, 1885. 


Dumping Wacon.—Sampson H. Nott, Holland, N. Y. 


(No model.) No. 335,614. Filed Aug. 24, 1885. 


Canadians are said to make the boldest speculators. 


The Hessian fly has made its appearance near Two 
Rock, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


Receipts of flaxseed hereduring January were 244,500 
bushels, and shipments 80,281 bushels. 


The estimated corncrop of Montgomery County, Iowa, 
for the past year is over 3,000,000 bushels. 


The question of having a grain and provision “call” 
has been made the special order at the directors’ meeting 
next Tuesday. 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat in the United Kingdom 
last week were 1,542,857 bushels, against 1,657,148 bush- 
els the previous week. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange contemplate es— 
tablishing a stock board in connection with their grain 
and provision business. 

L. J. Major & Co., on the Open Board, have retired 
from business after an existence of one day. Their lia- 
bilities are placed at $1,000. 


The London Miller places the reserves of English 
wheat at 40,000,000 bashels, and eight months of the 
cereal year are yet to he gone through. 

Exports from San Francisco to foreign countries from 
July 1, 1885, to J inuary 27, 1886, were 7,231,358 bushels 


wheat, against 16,022,092 bushels the sama time in 1884— 


85. 


Many of the big wheat traders are predicting that 
there will be nothing but a scalping trade for the next 
thirty days unless there is a radical change in the situa 
tion. 


The entire crop of Bohemian oats, a large one, raised 
on the old farm of Governor Bebb, in Morgan township, 
Butler county, Ohio, was sold at the recent sale there at 
50 and 51 cents per bushel. 


Exports of wheat and wheat flour from the United 
States for January were: Wheat, 4,018,808 bushels; 
flour, 590,407 barrels, against 10,402,190 bushels wheat 
and 1,180,051 barrels flour for January, 1885. 


The largest corn shippers say they could doa large 
business in shipping winter receipts of No. 2 to New 
York if the railroads would give five cents rebate. As 
the roads refuse, only fresh receipts are taken. 


OThe Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
reconsidered the advance ordered on “punch” admission 
tickets, and it will not be maintained except on local par 
ties. The call for the annual assessment will be made 
March 1. 


Exports of wheat and flour from all American ports 
and Montreal from Sept.1 to Feb. 6 were 33,050,000 
bushels, and corn 25,070,000 bushels, against 64,104,000 
bushels wheat and 16,740,000 bushels corn for the same 
time last year. 


Exports of wheat and wheatin flour from all American 
ports from July 1 to Jan. 31 were 45,268,915 bushels, 
against 93,588,879 bushels for the same time in 1884-5. 
Exports of corn were 30,379,749 bushels for the same 
time this year and 20,362,462 bushels for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Says the Indiana Farmer: A wheat scheme on the 
plan of the Bohemian oats swindle, as nearly as we can 
learn, is being worked in the vicinity of Hagerstown. 
The “company,” which belongs in Ohio, through its 
agents, propose to sell to the farmer from 10 to 100 
bushels of “Red Line” wheat at $10 per bushel, and take 
a note due in a year or more; they give a bond from the 
company, said bond stating that the company agrees to 
sell for the man who buys this wheat double the number 
of bushels he buys, and sell it for him at $10 per bushel, 
less 25 per cent. commission. We hardly think any 


reader of the Harmer will give his note to this or any 
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such company. The Hagerstown Haponent comments on 
the scheme as follows: We have not had time to think 
upon the subject much, but it strikes us that the com- 
pany would soon be under obligation to sell more wheat 
than they could find a market for, especially after a great- 
many farmers had raised a crop of the wheat. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce has adopted a plan 
of obtaining the amount of grain in transit for that city 
on Mondays of each week. The grain receivers fill out 
slips with thy number of cars of the different grains, 
without giving his name, and places them in a sealed 
box, which is afterward opened and the aggregates de- 
ermined. 


The San Francisco Daily News, Feb. 5, states that the 
Australian wheat crop is said to be deficient, and there 
will be little if any for export at prices now current in 
consuming markets. Several letters have been received 
here as to the cost of shipping wheat to Australia, and it 
is believed that at the low cost of the grain here and the 
cheap freights obtainable, it can be lain down at as low 
figures as the wheat can be brought in from the outlying 
districts of Australia. 


“Diamond Joe” Reynolds is one of the millionaire 
curiosities of Chicago. He invariably wears a plain gray 
suit without an overcoat, a hat several seasons behind, 
prunella gaiters that have been out of style for years, 
and always has in his shirt front a first-water diamond 
as large as a filbert and as bright as a dewdrop. He 
owns more grain elevators than any man in the country, 
and ships more grain than any two men on the Chicago 
Board of Trade—WNew York Produce Hxchange Re- 
porter. 

Says a Chicago daily: War has been declared between 
the Board of Trade and the Open Board. The latter 
notified the former that after the 18th they would not 
take the big Board’s quotations. The latter took time by 
the forelock and cut the quotations off to-day. The 
Open Board decided yesterday to commence trading a 
half hour earlier and close a half hour later than former. 
ly. This action is believed to be the outgrowth of the 
expulsion of the Open Boarders from the “privilege’ 
room in the afternoon. The Directors of the big Board 
yay that they will open the down-stairs room at 8 o’clock 
in the morning if necessary to give members a chance 
to trade. 

The editor of the Minneapolis, Kan., Messenger has been 
axamining the wheat statistics for the past 100 years and 
finds that the average price during 1885 was 9934 cents 
per bushel. This is the lowest for 100 years. The cause 
which has led to this state of facts, he concludes, has 
been increased production. The exports of wheat from 
Egypt, Southern Russia, and India have been rapidly 
increasing for a number of years. The conditions, es- 
pecially in India, are such as to make it probable that 
this surplus will increase each year indefinitely. With 
the cheap labor in those countries, the great cereal can 
be raised much cheaper than in the United States. Be- 
sides this, the increasing facilities for transportation in 
India is enlarging the area which may be devoted to 
wheat growing. The lessonisplain. Hither farmers of 
America must abandon wheat raising to a great extent, 
or the home market must be enlarged. ‘To do the latter, 
the proportion of mechanics to farmers must be increased, 
and this can only be accomplished by protection.—Live 
Stock Indicator. 


A KANSAS CITY GRAIN MAN. 


In its issue of Feb. 6 the Kansas City News deals with 
the men who have built up that Western metropolis. 
Among others figured in its columns is Mr. D. C. Imbo- 
den. The News says: D.C. Imboden, the head of the 
grain commission firm of D.C. Imboden & Co., was born 
at Annville, Lebanon county, Pa., June 19, 1854. In 1836 
his parents, who are of Scotch and German descent, em- 
igrated West and located at Decatur, Ill., where the 
father of D. C. [mboden engaged inthe packing busi- 
ness, which he has continued until a few years ago 
when he retired from active business in comfortable cir 
cumstances. D.C. Imboden is the fourth of a family of 
six boys. Until eighteen years of age the subject of this 
sketch attended the city public schoo s in Decatur, when 
failing health impelled him to engage in outdoor life. 
Desiving to learnatrade he engaged in the milling 
business in Decatur, where he continued until 1878, 
when, desiring to obtain a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of milling, he went to Western New York. After 
remaining in New York for some time he located at 
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Nashville, Tenn., where he engaged in milling until 
1879, when he determined to engage in the milling trade 
for himself and started on a Western trip to prospect and 
select a favorable place to locate. 

Being favorably impressed with the wonderful enter - 
prise of Kansas City he decided to open in business in 
this busy metropolis, and in 1879 engaged in the grain 
commission business with P. G. Wilhite, proprietor of 
the “Gate City Flouring Mills,” and one of our promi- 
nent business men, D. C. Imboden assuming full man- 
agement of the grain department and devoting special 
attention to supplying mills with wheat and principally 
by sample of their own grades, which his milling ex- 
perience taught him was preferable to regular grades. 

Mr. Imboden continues to handle grain on its actual 
merit by sample, and as a consequence is now enjoying a 
large and growing business, having consignments of 
grain from the best Kansas shippers—besides does the 
buying in this market for nnmerous Eastern and South- 
ern mills and grain firms. 

In 1880 Mr. Wilhite, a member of the firm, died, leay- 
ing Mr. Imboden full charge of the already extensive 
business, and which Mr. Imboden by his untiring ef- 
forts, energy and perseverance has succeeded in develop- 
ing until the firm of D. C. Imboden & Co. is recognized 
as one of the most successful and prosperous firms con- 
nected with the Board of Trade. Mr. Imboden is a man 
of sterling integrity, and being only thirty-one years of 
age, has a bright future before him. 


CANALS AND RAILROADS, SHIP 
CANALS AND SHIP RAILWAYS. 


BY E. M. CORTHELL, C. E. 


At this epoch in the development of the world’s com- 
merce and industry, after less than a century of steam 
transportation on land and water, it is necessary to con- 
trast the various methods and, in the light of their his- 
tory, ascertain the best means for the future, especially 
for international commerce and interoceanic commu- 
nications. 

The gradual abandonment of the canals, and tbe rapid 
and general introduction of railroads during the last 
forty years, are facts so patent that no proofs are neces- 
sary, but the reasons for this change in the methods of 
transportation are not so well known. 

There is a vast difference detween transportation on 
the open sea and in the restricted channels of barge and 
ship canals. 

The opposing force that the boat herself creates by her 
movement through the water, and which increases the 
cost of transportation, is quite fully described in the fol- 
lowing explanations of the controlling conditions given 
in Vol. 76, page 162, 1883, Transactions of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers of Great Britain: 

“A vessel in its progress is continually displacing a 
mass of water equal to its own submerged bulk, and pro- 
portional to the greatest immersed cross-section of the 
vessel. In open water the yacuum that would otherwise 
be left in the wake of the vessel, is filled by the water 
rushing in from all sides. When the movement of a 
vessel takes place in a restricted channel, the case is 
altered. There is no longer an indefinite supply of 
water all around the véssel to rush into the hollow at 
the wake. This hollow must be filled by water which 
flows backwards, as a counter current driven by the head 
due to the height of the wave caused by the vessel. 
This backward current will be directly as the speed and 
the cross-section of the vessel, and inversely as the free 
water way. Consequently, a boat encounters continual- 
ly an opposing current, so that her speed will be the dif- 
ference between her own proper one and that of the 
opposing current.” 

The practical results obtained in operating canals con- 
firms the above theory. Inacanal near Preston, En- 
gland, about 30 miles long, all the traffic was turned in 
one direction for one day. This piled up the water at 
one end 18 inches, and shallowed it at the other end 18 
inches. (See Vol. 76, page 201, Trans. Inst.C.E.) A 
serious resistance is developed if the attempt is made to 
urge the boat in a contracted channel, like a canal, 
beyond a speed of from two to three miles per hour. In 
Vol. 76, page 183, Trans. Inst. C. E., are recorded some 
useful experiments on the traction power required to 
move canal boats at differentspeeds. With a velocity of 
216 miles per hour, the power necessary to move one 
ton was 244 pounds; 4 miles per hour, 7 to 11 pounds; 5 
miles, 20 to 30 pounds. From these experiments it was 


established that the proper or economical speed for 
canals was from 2 to 244 miles per hour. On journeys 
in a steam launch, in an Indian canal 40 feet wide, near 
Rangoon, when the depth was slight, the launch could 
not make over 1 to 2 miles per hour, but in a greater 
depth, 5 miles per hour. This statement is made by: Mr. 
Robert Gordon, M. Inst. C. E., Great Britain. The resis- 
tance to the movement of a “Carrier” wave, that is, a 
wave in advance of a boat or vessel passing through a 
canal, decreases as the depth increases. Experiments in 
England showed that at a depth of 1 foot it ran at the 
rate of 4 miles per hour; with a5 feet depth, 8 miles 
per hour; with a 15 feet depth, 15 miles; and with a 20 
feet depth, 20 miles. In reference to canal navigation 
onthe Aire and Calder Navigation, England, where 
steam barges are used, and the boats are about 63 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet draft, the following state- 
ment appears: “The velocity should not be over 4 to 5 
miles per hour, as, at higher speeds, the resistance of the 
water would be so great as to require an unnecessarily 
large expenditure of power, and the wave created would 
destroy the bank.” The destructive wave is caused, not 
by the wheel, or wheels, of the towing boats, but by the 
force of the boats themselves pushing against the con- 
fined volume of water. In the restricted channel on the 
Belgian ‘canals, steam towing tugs are restricted 
to 2% miles per hour, in wider rivers to 44g miles. On 
the canal joining the Tiege and Vistula, steam barges 
are restricted to 3 miles per hour. Steam tugs on the 
river Lee, England, tow 50 to 60 ton boats at a rate of 
from 2 to 214 miles per hour in the narrow cuts; 3 to 31g 
in the larger sections, and 5 miles in the Thames. On the 
Erie Canal, freight steamers make 40 miles in 24 hours. 
From experiments made in 1847, by Professor Barlow, 
on the Irwell and Mersey canal, he derived the conclu- 
sion that the power required to overcome the resistance 
to the passage of boats was as the cube of the velocity. 

The mileage of through freight boats on the Erie 
Canal decreased from about 12,000,000 in 1850 to 6,660,- 
000 in 1881. ; 

The history of rates on this canal shows that there 
was no reduction until it was compelled by the reduction 
on the railroads. 

The canals have been kept alive by the money of the 
State. It is now proposed to galvanize them into new 
life by the application of $3,000,000 to their beds, banks 
and dilapidated structures. Even this can result in 
ouly a spasmodic revival of activity and nothing but 
bountiful subsides and generous gifts to the despondent 
owners of the rotten boats will keep the mules on the 
tow-path another five years. 

It is a significant fact that in Canada also, which has 
spent its millions on a complete system of barge and 
ship canals, the merchants are demanding an abolition 
of ali tolls. What more positive proof that the canals 
do not pay as an investment? 

The last report on transportation issued by the U. 8. 
Census Bureau states that about 2,000 miles of canals 
(nearly one-half of all that have been constructed) have 
been abandoned... The orioinalcost of these abandoned 
canals was nearly $50,000,000. Railroads now occupy 
the beds and banks of many of them. 

Notwithstanding this “handwriting on the wall” the 
stupendous folly of a magnificent ship canal from the 
Lakes to New York is really proposed, and the State or 
the Federal Government is to be asked to expend about 
$240,000,000, more or less, on the construction of atrans- 
portation line for which there is no earthly need. It is 
a retrograde movement in a most progressive age; the 
re-introduction of methods that are not, in any sense, in 
accord with its spirit, tendencies or necessities. 


ee 


There are twenty states that grow less corn than Da- 
kota, 


Some petrified ears of corn have been dug up at For- 
sythe, Ga. 


The total values of exports of breadstuffs during the 
seven months ended Jan. 31, 1886, were $62,406,047 
against $97,572,920 during the same time last year. 


A wheat grower in Caledonia county, Vt., writes to 
the New Hngland Homestead that he raised 256 bushels 
of wheat last y-ar on five and one-fourth acres of land. 


The flour mills of Kansas employ $8,000,000, and their 
product is valued at $8,889,000. Last year’s output of 
flour consumed 14,500,000 bushels of wheat. In1872 the 
capital employed was $2,000,000. 
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Brookville, Kan., wants more elevators. 

Corn is bringing twenty-seven cents at Hudson, [1]. 

Grain buying has commenced at Crystal City, Man. 

A steam elevator is soon to be built at Almena, Kan. 

W.H.Thorne, grain dealer, Dennis, Kan., has sold 
out. 

Chelsea, Mich., marketed 1,000,255 bushels of wheat in 
1885. 

O. A. Riggle, grain and stock dealer, Cullom, IIl., has 
sold out. 

I. J. Woodin is building a 40,000-bushel elevator at St, 
Joseph, Il. 

E. Vickers & Bro. have gone into the grain business at 
Seneca, Kan. 

Wilhoite Bros., grain dealers, of Shelbyville, Tenn. 
have sold out. 

McDonald & Garnes, grain dealers at Bayard, Iowa 
have dissolved. 3 

Hubbard Co., Minn., raised about 250,000 bushels of 
wheat last year. : Ss 

Hillsboro, Dik., now has elevator capacity for 190,000 
bushels of wheat. 

The elevator of the ‘‘Corsicana (Tex.) Roller Mills’ is 
progressing finely. 

Bartlett & Dennis, flour and grain dealers, Gardiner 
Me., have dissolved. 

3iddle Hiles succeeds Hiles & Son in the grain busi- 
ness at Salem, N. J. 

The Eagle Star Mill & Grain Co. succeed Kause Bros. 
millers, at Breese, ILl. 

There has of late been a great rush of corn to the ele- 
vator at Ludington, Ill. 

Bacon & Bingham, grain commission merchants, of 
this city, have dissolved. 

About 75,000 bushels of grain are yet to be marketed 
from Lake Preston, Dak. 

Sweetser, Stow & Co., grain dealers, etc., of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., have dissolved. 

Wm. J. Kirk, grain dealer, Colorado Springs, Col., has 
sold out to H. F. Haynes. 

The Winnipeg Elevator Co. are building a grain ware- 
house at Crystal City, Man. 

Patton & Wert, grain commission merchants, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., have sold out. 

Toutz & Eanis, grain dealers, Girard, Kan., have dis- 
solved. Ennis & Bell succeed. 

Hartman Bros. succeed T. W. Lynn & Co., grain and 
lumber dealers, at Liberal, Mo. 

The Alliance intends to establish a grain agency the 
coming season at Alvarado, Tex. 

The first grain stored in the new elevator at Winnipeg, 
Man., was 10,000 bushels of barley. 

McLaurin & Edgar, of Brandon, Man., have put a new 
boiler into their elevator at that place. 

The farmers had 5,000 bushels of wheat stored 
burned elevator at Cannon Falls, Minn. 

Himebaugh & Merriam, Overton, Neb., have been 
making improvements in their elevator. 

The Rice Elevator, at Paxton, Ill., has in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 bushels of corn on hand. 

Shoffner & Blakemore, grain and commission mer- 
chants, Shelbyville, Tenn., have Cissolved. 

The elevator at Forest City, Iowa, has taken in 48,000 
bushels of grain during the present season. 

McBean Bros., of Virden, Man., have built an addi- 
tion to their elevator, increasing its capacity. 

The little village of Clinton, Lenawee county, Mich., 
shipped 50,000 bushels of wheat the past year. 

R. Wilmarth, of Salina, Kan., will superintend the 
building of a new elevator at Hope, same state. 

The farmers of McCook county, Dak., have organized 
a farmers’ grain buying and shipping company. 

A prominent grain firm at Duluth will soon build a 
flour warehouse capable of storing 10,000 bar:els. 

W.A. Wood, Greenbush, IIl., has purchased a new 30- 
horse power boiler of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 
fil. 

E. M. Samuel has retired from the firm of John M. 
Shaw & Co., grain commission merchants, of Chicago, 
Il. 


A. H. Foskett hasretired from the firm of W.R. Ool- 
lins & Co., grain and produce dealers, Colorado Springs, 
Col. 

_ The wheat saved from the burned elevator at Co) gate, 
Dak., has been sold to Milwaukee, Wis., parties for 
$525. 

T. W. Lowrey, Lincoln, Neb., has just put in a fine 70- 
horse power steel boiler in his mill and elevator. As he 
is using an engine of the Frost Mfg. Co.’s make, bought 
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fifteen years ago, he placed his order for his new boiler 
with the same company. 

A wheat grower in Caledonia Co., Vt., raised 256 
bushels of wheat on five and one-fourth acres of land 
last year. 

Toland & Johnston, Vermont, Ill., are having a general 
overhauling, the work being done by the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 

The merchants and farmers of Neepawa, Man., want 
an elevator and roller mill at that place, and are agita- 
ting for the same. 

A large elevator will be built at Port Huron, Mich. 
the coming summer, if the desired site is not taken by 
the city for a park. 

Crystal City, Man., is anxious for an elevator and roll- 
er mill, and a substantial bonus is offered to parties who 
will build the same. : 

Virden, Man., hastwo 40,000 bushel elevators, but 
wants additional elevator capacity. A 75,000-bushel 
house is contemplated. 

Nebraska corn, it seems, is finding a ready market in 
California, several heavy shipments having lately been 
sent to the Pacific Coast. 

F. E. Burke, Greenleaf, Kan., has been overhauling 
his elevator, and purchased his belting, cups, etc., of the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

The new elevator which is to be built instead of the 
one recently burned at Groton, Dak., will have a much 
larger capacity than the old one. 

President Barnes, of the Northern Pacific Elevator 
Company, is having a machine and repair shop erected 
near the elevator in Fargo, Dak. 

During the past year the M.& N. W. Railway have 
built grain warehouses at Newdale, Basswood, Shoal 
Lake, Gladstone, and Solsgirth, Man. 

The new farmers’ elevator at Warner. Minn., is re- 
ported as doing a good business and taking in as much 
wheat as the other three elevators together. 

President Barnes, of the Northern Pacific Elevator 
Company, has bought the Finkle Elevator “A” at Moor- 
head, Dak., which has a capacity of 150,000 bushels. 

Strother Givens, Abingdon, Ill., has purchased of the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., a complete horse power 
outfit, with necessary pulleys, sprockets and shafting. 

The new elevator at Sand Beach, Mich., to replace the 
one burned in September, is finished. It is covered with 
corrugated iron, and will store 50,000 bushels of corn. 

Tompkins, Duncan & Co., Phillips, Neb., have placed 
an order with the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., for a 
35-horse power engine and boiler, to be delivered May 
ist. 

The new elevator to be built at Detroit, Mich., by the 
Grand Trunk Road, will have a capacity of 1,200,000 
bushels, and the cost of constructing it will reach $300,- 
000. 

Edward G. Collier and Frank Marshall have formed 
a copartnership under the firm name of Collier, Marshall 
& Co., as shippers of Western grain, hay, etc., at Newark, 
N. J: 


Jobn Purcell, of the grain firm of Purcel! Bros., of 
North Bend, Neb., died suddenly on Feb.3. He had 
been a prominent resident of the town for thirteen 
years. 

The flax crop of Sioux Co., Iowa, last year, was 314,- 
733 bushels, over 11.45 per cent. of the total crop of the 
state, and 54,385 bushels more than was raised in any 
other county. 


Of the 250,000 bushels of wheat raised in Hubbard 
County, Minn., the past year, only about ten per cent. 
are left in the hands of farmers, who are holding on for 
another boom. 


The action taken by the Alliance in regard to building 
a grain warehouse at Rockville, Mion., is greeted with 
satisfaction by the farmers of that place and Maine 
Prairie, Minn. 

O. A. Cooper & C»., Humboldt, Neb., have refitted 
their elevator at that point, and bought the necessary 
pulleys, shafting, belting, etc., of the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


The question of a union elevator is being agitated at 
Sauk Center, Minn. A stock company of business men 
and farmers will build the elevator if a decision to that 
effect is reached. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Tuscola, I)l., having 
appointed a committee to dispose of 100,000 bushels of 
corn, claim to have gained four cents per bushel on the 
first transaction. 


J. B. Oliver & Co., grain commission merchants of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have failed, with liabilities of about 
$350,000. Oliver & Co. were large bulls, and had been 
heavy losers for a long time past. 


G. A. Koester, of Davenport, Iowa, has sold -his one- 
third interest in the elevator at Durant, Iowa, to Theo- 
dore Sindt, for $4,000 cash. Mr. Koester has been in the 
grain business twenty-three years. 


Granite Falls, Minn., has three elevators, one of 100,- 
000 bushels’ capacity, owned by B. F. Pillsbury & Co., 
one of about 30,000 bushels, owned hy W. W. Pinney & 
Sons, and another of smaller dimensions, owned by other 
parties. 

In the midst of the cold and snow of this very severe 
winter, W.C. Moore & Co., Swanton, Neb., have received 
from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., a complete ele- 
vator outfit, which includes a 15-horse power Frost En- 
gine, 20-horse power boiler, and all the necessary pul- 


leys, shafting, cups and belting. Surely there is nothing 
like being consistent in all things, which in part proba- 
bly accounts for the Frost Mfg. Co. getting this particu- 
lar “persimmon.’”’ 


Owing to excellent sledding, large quantities of wheat 
have been delivered by farmers of Huntingdon County, 
Pa., at the mills on the line of the P. R. R. during the 
latter part of January. Horatio G. Fisher’s elevator at 
Huntingdon contains the largest quantity ; and almost all 
the mills have taken in enough wheat to last them until 
next harvest. 


C. M. Fifer, a grain and stock dealer, formerly of 
Washington, Ill., has moved to Peoria, Ill., and entered 
into the firm of Fifer & Co., commission merchants. 
He has leased his elevator and buildings at Washington 
to Cooper Bros., of Cooper Station, and Carl Scrivens, of 
Washington, Ill., for three years at $250 per vear, the 
firm name being Scrivens & Co. 


Among the shipments of elevator supplies recently 
made by the Frost Mfg. Co. were goods of various ele- 
vator men, as follows: C. T. Brown & Co., Lincoln, 
Neb.; Downing Elevator Co., Kearney, Neb.: Webb 
Bros. & Co., Clearfield, lowa; Cadwallader & Co., Lon- 
don Mills, Ill.; P. C. Staley, Waterville, Kan.; 5S. Rich- 
ards & Son, Diller, Neb.; Washer & White, Atchison, 
Kan.; J. M. Sewell & Co, Hastings, Neb.; S. Robison & 
Co., Clarinda, Iowa, and P. S. Heacock, Preston and 
Shubert, Neb. : 


Says the Hnening Wisconsin, of Milwaukee: E. P. 
Allis & Co. have broken ground for a wheat elevator, to 
be used in connection with their new model mill on 
Washington street. It will be located just east of the 
mil] building. The dimensions are to be 30x40 feet on 
the ground, with a height of five stories. The estimated 
capacity of the structure is between 35,000 and 40,000 
bushels. A space of sixteen feet between the elevator 
and the mill will be utilized for wheat-cleaning pur- 
poses. Wheat is to be taken into the elevator from cars 
and bulk wagons. 
ground, and the work of driving piles fora firm founda- 
tion began this morning. The mill is to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of export flour, and the 
grinding will be done by thirty-nine Gray roller ma- 
chines of various sizes, geared so as to attain a high rate 
of speed. The addition of one story to the mill will ac- 
commodate shafting for operating the elevator. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co. are building for the Acme Brick 
Machine Co. one of their improved brick machines; for 
the Keystone Brewing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 16-feet 
Kaestner Mashing Machine, a500-bushel Kaestner Malt 
Mill, a No. 5 Morgan Bailey Scourer, a Schaefer Mag- 
netic Separator, three friction pulleys, 50-horse power 
each, and general machinery, shafting and pulleys; for 
the Heinrich Brewing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a 14-feet 


mash machine and grain remover and a 350-bushel malt. 


mill; for the Keeley Brewing Co., Chicago, a 17-feet 
mash machine and grain remover, a 400-bushel malt 
mill, shafting, pulleys, etc., and a 50 horse power friction 
clutch pulley; for T. W. Wolf, Chicago, a friction clutch 
pulley of 40-horse power; for the Denver Brewing Co., 
Denver, Col., shafting, pulleys, and hangers, and a 50- 
horse-power friction clutch pulley. This firm is ship- 
ping to-day a complete outfit for the new brewery of C. 
F. Gehring, at Cleveland, Ohio, and is finishing a com- 
plete outfit for the new paint factory now being put up 
by the Oshkosh Paint & Color Co., at Oshkosh, Wis. 
It has also sold a complete 25-barrel flour mill to Alberto 
Ruiz Alvarez, Guanajuato, Mexico, including engine 
and boiler, etc., and is building an 11-feet mashing 
machine and mash tank with copper false bottom for 
Maier & Zobelein, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE BIG CROP STATES. 


The report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
year 1885 has just been published, and it shows where 
the most of the wheat and corn come from. The big 


A steam driver is already on the 


ve 


wheat states are, first Minnesota, with 34,285,000 bushels; 


Michigan, with 31,261,000 bushels; Iowa, with 30,882,- 
000; Dakota, which is not a state, with 27,913,000; In- 
diana fifth, with 26,659,000; California sixth; with 26,- 
592,000; and Ohio seventh, with 20,593,000 bushels. 
The total wheat crop for the year is given at 357,112,009 
bushels, worth at the farmers’ granaries $275,320,390. 
The corn crop, however, is the big crop of this country, 
reaching last year the enormous total of 1,936,176,000 
bushels, worth $635,674,630, or a round fifty millions 
more than the combined cotton and wheat crops. The 
leading corn states are, first, Illinois, with a crop of 268,- 
998,000 bushels; Towa comes second on the list, with 
242,496,000 bushels; Missouri comes third, with 196,- 
861,000; Kansas fourth, with 158,390,000; Indiana fifth, 


with 131,994,000, Nebraska sixth, with 129,426,000, and - 


Ohio seventh, with 111,865,000. 

The oats crop was 629,409,000 bushels, worth $179,- 
631,860; the cotton crop 6,500,000 bales, worth in the 
hands of the planters about $300,000,000. 


According to estimates made by Chief Grain Inspec- 


tor Burdick the aggregate of the wheat crop of 1885 in- 
spected at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth during the 


four months preceding Jan. 1, was 27,000,000; not in-— 


spected, 2,500,000; exported and ground in Southern 
Minnesota and Southern Dakota, 3,500,000; ground by 
mills in Northern Minnesota and Dakota, 5,000,000; for 
seed and bread, 14,000,000; now in store, 9,000,000; total, 
61,000,000; to which may be added also 2,000,000 bushels 


- 


of the crop of 1884 held over.—St. Cloud Journal Press — 
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On Feb. 12 the Buffalo Exchange passed resolutions 
heartily indorsing the bill of Congressman Weber for 
rendering Federal aid to the Erie and Oswego Canals, 
requesting our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to use their best endeavors to secure the passage of the 
same, and approving the action of Senator McMilan and 
the members of the Assembly of. Erie county in sup- 
porting the concurrent resolution which approves the 
Weber bill. In the opinion of the Exchange the pass- 
age of the Weber bill will equitably adjust the cost of 
maintaining and improving the national highway of 
trade between Congress and the state legislature. 

A communication from Washington bears a more 
favorable aspect in regard to the Hennepin Canal Bill 
than was reported a month ago. The bill introduced in 
the House has gone to the committee on railways and 
canals, and it is thought that the majority of the commit- 
tee is in favor of the project. It is also stated that some 
ofthe Eastern members who have hitherto strongly 
opposed any appropriation are now talking more favor- 
ably because they have some matters of their own for 
which they need certain Western members. Another 
strong point in favor of the bill is the recent government 
survey and the reduction in the estimates of the proposed 
route. 

The report of the select committee of the Senate upon 
inter-state railroad transportation warmly recommends 
the consiruction of the Hennepin Canal. It would give 
tothe people of the Upper Mississippi states a direct 
water transit connection with the Atlantic seaboard and 
Europe, and give the commerce of the nation a fresh and 
continued impulse. Besides, the oppressive freight 
rates prevailing between the great grain producing states 
and Chicago, when compared to the rates from this point 
to the Atlantic seaboard, made the construction of the 
canal the more urgent, which would be instrumental in 
reducing the excessive freight rates west of Chicago, and 
allow the products of the West to be successfully placed 
in the foreign markets. 


A supplemental report of the Missouri River Commis- 
sion shows that during the past year the river has been 
surveyed from Ft. Benton to Trover’s Point, a distance 
of 204 miles. The work on the river from Sioux City to 
Fort Benton has been successful so far, but had to be 
suspended from want of money. Improvements of the 
river from its mouth to Sioux City have been confined 
to the construction of revetments near St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo. The amount of money still available 
is too small to allow a general resumption of work in the 
spring, unless Congress makes additional appropriations. 
As the appropriation for the current fiscal. year would 
not be available until July 1, it is recommended that 50 
per cent. of the amount asked for the coming fiscal year 
($1,325,000) be at once appropriated and made available. 


The question of the enlargement of the St. Mary’s 
Ship Canal between Lakes Superior and Huron is to be 
brought before Congress to secure an appropriation for 
the work. The United States engineers propose to give 
the navigation through the lakes to Buffalo a depth of 
21 feet throughout, by deepening St. Clair flats canal and 
channel at the Limekilns. The old locks at the ‘‘Sault” 
are to be replaced by a new one, to have a depth of 21 feet 
of water. The expense will be $1,609,000, and the chan- 
nel will cost about $1,000,000 more, and $250,000 of this 
sum have already been appropriated. ‘The result of 
this improvement would be to reduce considerably the 
competition of the Welland Canal, which, when deep— 
ened, as propose, at a cost of $1,000,000, will allow ves- 
sels drawing only 14 feet of water to pass, while the St. 
Mary’s would permit the passage of vessels drawing 20 
feet. Another advantage of the improvement would be 
the possibility of running on the lakes vessels built on 
the model of ocean steamers, which would be able to 
withstand heavy storms, and, on account of greater ca- 
pacity, carry at cheaper rates. 

Says the Albany Evening Journal: What is needed 
is to change the Erie into an inter-state canal. Feed it 
with the unlimited waters of the lakes, as can practically 
be done by an aqueduct, not over eight miles in length 
and varying from fifteen to a little over thirty feet in 
height, across the Montezuma depression. This, with a 
fall of over 500 feet between Lake Erie and the Hudson, 
would sweep away the need of one-third of the locks 
and speed the transportation nearly 50 percent. Fur- 
thermore, if the well-tested French system of hydraulic 
lifts should displace the present locks even this favor- 
able speeding could be improved upon. While Congress 
is having its attention called to our defenseless seaports 
as mere targets for any belligerent fleet, is it wise to 
forget the equally defenseless yet magnificent cities that 
margin the great lakes? It is well to know we are 
barred by mutual treaty stipulations with Great Britain 
from maintaining any maritime armament on the waters 
common to Canada and ourselves. Yet, from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Lake Erie, Canada has a broad, deep 
and easy waterway through its ship canals by which, at 
the briefest notice, it could push its menacing gunboats 
to confront the American cities on the lakes, We have 


no similar or equal means of defense or aggression. An 


improved canal would give the federal government an 
equivalent access, and the gunboats from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard could slip quickly into Lake Erie for defense 
or attack. Is it justice that a waterway, inter-state in 
its benefits, with a federal right of way for national de- 
fense, should be for a mere notion’s sake a charge on 
the state ? 


Ever since water routes and rails became rivals for the 
carrying of east-bound freight in this country, persist- 
ent efforts have been made by the latter to crush the lake- 
carrying business by shipping freight over their lines at 
non-paying rates. In commenting on this subject, the 
Marine Record asserts that the managers of the railroads 
concerned have finally declared futile such efforts, and 
that they will abandon a policy which has done just as 
much harm to themselves as to the water lines. Ex- 
pressing its satisfaction with the final outcome of the 
struggle of the two formidable competitors for the con- 
trol of the through traffic of this country, the Record 
adds: “No other portion of the world has ever wit- 
nessed such struggles as have been waged for the con- 
trol of the through traffic of this country. Nowhere else 
have railroads reduced rates to a standard low enough to 
make them formidable rivals of long wvater routes. The 
water lines can and will move heavy freight long dis- 
tances cheaper than it is possible for rail lines to do it; 
therefore it is patent to all that the water lines will sur- 
vive every effort to destroy them, while the interest 
whicb undertakes to drive shipping from the lakes and 
rivers will impoverish itself. Canals, either under na- 
tional or state jurisdiction, will become strong allies of 
the water routes in the struggle for the carrying busi- 
ness of the country, and when a national connection is 
made between the lakes and the Mississippi River and. 
thence to the Gulf of Mexico and the coasts of South 
America in reciprocity trade, the victory must be de- 
clared for the great interest of navigation. Tomake this 
possible at the smallest cost the outlet most natural and 
feasible should be sought and improved.” 
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[IEMs FROM ABROAD 


The imports of Indian wheat into Italy increased 
from 22,720 tons in 1883-’84 to 35,045 tons in 1884-85. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representatives has ed- 
clared in favor of import duty on foreign cereals, 45 
votes being for the measure and 27 against it. 


The British Duke during December last discharged at 
Middlesbrough, Eng., a cargo of 72,848 bushels, one of 
the largest cargoes ever imported into the Tees. 


Ata recent meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, held at London, Eng., speeches were made 
strongly recommending protective duties on grain. 


The exports of wheat from Russia during the first half 
of 1885 amounted to about 17,000,000 bushels, as against 
about 10,000,000 bushels the corresponding period in 
1884. Excessive shipments made within the last six 
months having largely drained the stocks of Russia, it 
is expected that the exports for the next six months to 
come will fall below those of the like period in 1885, 
ard the total exports for the six months ending July 1, 
1886, will probably not exceed 15,000,000 bushels. In 
1884 Russia shipped to the United Kingdom but 10,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, against 22,300,000 bushels in 1885. 


The members of the grain trade at London, Eng., 
held a well-attended meeting Jan. 18, to consider how 
the opening of the new Tilbury Docks would affect the 
grain trade of the English metropolis. Mr. Edward 
Majolier, ex-president of the London Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation, offered a resolution, which was to the effect that, 
as the great distance of the Tilbury Docks from the city 
would cause extra expenses and risks in the delivery of 
grain, it was adv isable that in all future contracts for the 
delivery of grain in London, the Tilbury Docks be ex- 
cluded, unless specially agreed upon. After some dis- 
cussion the resolution was adopted almost unanimously 


A CAUSE OF IMPROVED VISIBLE 
GRAIN REPORTS. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce, realizing the need 
of complete weekly reports of the visible supply of grain, 
have determined upon an important step in codperation 
with the New York Produce Exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The last named commercial bodies be- 
lieve their statements to be substantially correct, with 
the exception of grainin transit by rail. In order to 
supply the out, so far as Boston is concerned, the com- 
mittee on market reports of the Chamber of Commerce 
will hereafter, on Monday of each week, send to every 
grain receiver a slip on which he is to fill in the number 
of cars of each variety in transit for this port. These 
statements are to include the bills of lading received on 
Monday morning, and also the grain arriving on Mon- 
day, as the stock is to be taken up to the preceding Sat- 
urday night. On Monday noon a sealed box will be 
passed around, into which the slips are to be dropped 
without signature; and it is represented that under this 


system the consolidation of reports will prevent the giv- 
ing away of individuals’ or cities’ business. 

This advance movement appears to have been brought 
about by the action of Bradstreet’s in collecting quar- 
terly visible-supply figures, which are much more com- 
prehensive than either the New York Produce Exchange 
or the Chicago Board of Trade have ever published. 
What these organizations need is not so much accounts 
of grain in transit as of that delivered at numerous pri- 
mary markets of much {mportance, which they alto- 
gether ignore. The New York reports, for instance, 
cover from week to week the stocks at almost identically 
the same points that were included fifteen years ago, 
while any one familiar with the trade knows that a large 
number of shipping points of no less importance than 
some which are included have arisen, but are not taken 
into the calculation. Until three months ago the New 
York statement did not even include the stocks of wheat 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis. The true way tu perfect 
the visible-supply statements is to count the stocks 
weekly at all storage points on the Northwestern rail 
roads and throughout the Mississippi valley. These are 
perfectly well known, easily reached, but so far utterly 
disregarded. 

This is a subject of vast importance to the grain trade, 
inasmuch as no influence affects the market more surely 
ie oaasies than the visible-supply statements — Boston 

obe. 
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C.F. Bouton, of the firm of Bouton & Geer, grain 
dealers, etc., New York City, is dead. 


W. L. Luce, grain dealer, Canoon Falls, Minn., 
been burned out. Loss, from $10,000 to $15,000. 


J. M. Grammar, ofthe firm of J. M. Grammar & Son, 
proprietors of an elevator at Verona, Mo., is dead. 


Gardner & Haton, hay and grain dealers, Palatka, Fla., 
have been burned out. They were fully insured. 

J. W. Sanders, grain dealer, of Baltimore, Md., is dead. 
He was a member of the Corn and Flour Exchange of 
that city. 


George D. Baldwin, one of the best known men in 
the provision and grain business of Chicago, is dead, at 
the age of 59 years. 


Finch & Hayward’s warehouse at Downs, Iowa, has 
been burned, with several thousand bushels of grain. 
Loss, $10,000; insurance, $5,000. 


The malt house of the Albany Brewing Co., Albany. 
N. Y., took fire Jan. 28. About 100,000 bushels of bar- 
ley were destroyed. Loss, $125,000; insurance, $80,000 


Robert McChesney, one of the earliest members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and in former years an ex- 
tensive grain shipper from this city, died at Chicago 
F eb. 10, at the age of 76 years. 


The boiler in J. B. Thompson’s distillery, at Harrods- 
burg, Ky., exploded Jan. 27. The boiler, which weighed 
over 8,000 pounds, was carried 900 feet. The fireman 
was killed. Loss between $5,000 and $6,000. 


The death is announced of Albert Frierson, of the 
firm of Frierson Bros., grain and lumber dealers, at 
Shelbyville, Teno. Mr. Frierson was also a member of 
the firm of Hope & Co., millers and grain dealers, of the 
same place. 


The grain warehouse of Mr.Henderson,at Iona Station, 
Ont., Canada, was destroyed by fire Feb. 4. The build- 
ing contained about 20,000 bushels of grain, part of 
which was saved in a damaged condition. Loss, about 
$23,000, with insurance light. 


The elevator at Grand Haven, Mich., owned by New- 
berry & McMillan, of Detroit, Mich., was burned Feb. 1, 
having caught from the fire that originated in 
the freight depot of the railroad. The elevator will 
probably not be rebuilt by the owners. 


J. L. Caldwell & Co.’s steam elevator at Carson, Iowa, 
burned to the ground Feb. 1, with its contents of 3,500 
bushels of corn and 800 bushels of wheat. The loss was 
estimated at $5,500; insured for $3,250. The fire 
originated in the cob house, and was attributed to in- 
cendiarism, 


Two accidents occurred at the elevator in Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, about a month ago. A man named T. George had 
one of his hands severely hurt by being entangled some- 
how in the horse power. The other accident was less 
serious so far as it happened not to a human being, but 
to a corn sheller of Beed Bros. & Shute. <A good-sized 
stone, brought in among a load of corn, found its way 
into the sheller, breaking it badly. 

Fayette Smith, a leading grain merchant of Maryville, 
Mo, of the firm of Eddy & Smith, lost his life by a 
shocking accident that occurred to him on Feb. 2. On 
this day he was overseeing the weighing of some corn 
in the hopper scales in his elevator at Westboro, 
Atcbison Co., Mo., when the heavy hopper fell on him, 
breaking both his legs and crushing several of his ribs, 
besides inflicting other severe internal injuries. He died 
from the effect of injuries received twenty-four hours 
later, leaving a wife and several children to mourn his 
loss, 3 rhe 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the Uuited 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT GROW- 
ING. 


Although the raising of wheat has of late not 
been a profitable business in this country, says 
the Cincinnati Commercial Review, it is uot like- 
ly that its cultivation will be abandoned on ac- 
count of the competition of India and other new 
wheat-growing countries. It is rather the enor- 
mous visible supply of wheat in the world which 
has been depressing prices to the lowest point 
possible than the competition of India and Aus- 
tralian wheat. The first cost of raising the wheat, 
it is true, is considerably cheaper in India than in 
this country. But this is more than balanced by 
the greater expense of transportation and the in- 
ferior quality of the Indian product, which ex- 
plains the fact that the American grain finds a 
good demand in the European markets despite its 
higher price. 

There is another fact to encourage wheat-grow- 
ing in our country. It is apparent that with the 
growth of population and the steady decadence 
of agricultural industries in the Western coun- 
tries of Kurope, the imports of food from other 
countries will have to be relied upon. still more 
than now. India, no doubt, is capable of produc- 
ing enormous quantities of grain; but its popula- 
tion is equally enormous in number. And it is 
not at all unlikely that with advance in civiliza- 
tion in that country wheat will gradually supplant 
rice, which has always been and is still the staple 
food of the natives. The result of such a change 
in the-diet of the peoplein India would leave lit- 
tle, if any, wheat for export, and England once 
more would have to come around, though reluct- 
antly, to ask America for bread. 


“BUILD YOUR OWN CANAL.” 


The New York Sw is an able paper; but it re- 
flects the ideas of its editor too faithfully to be 
always fair or impartial. For instance, when the 
floods on the Ohio devastated the country a few 
years ago and Congress appropriated money to 
relieve the sufferers, the Swn said that public 
money could just as legitimately be used to send 
a worthy clergyman to Florida for the winter as 
to relieve the necessities of the flood sufferers. 

The Swn, as might be expected, is no friend of 
the Hennepin Canal, and has embraced every op- 
portunity to vent its spite against the project. In 
an editorial under the caption, “Build your own 
canal,” it treats the whole subject as a scheme to 
boom Davenport real estate. | Nothing could be 
further from the truth. While Davenport real 
estate may ‘incidentally be the gainer by the 
canal project, that fact should count neither for 


nor against it. Plantations all along the Missis- 
sippi will profit by controlling the waters of that 
great river; but it would be a dog-in-the-manger 
policy which would declare that, for that reason, 
the Mississippi should remain forever unim- 
proved. In the view of its advocates the Henne- 
pin Canal is as much of a national work as the 
other subjects of river and harbor’ legislation; 
fully as much as the removal of the obstructions 
to navigation in Hell Gate. 

But the New York Swn does not oppose ap- 
propriations to benefit the commerce of New 
York. It is only when the “Rowdy West” wants 
money that Eastern papers take high constitu- 
tional grounds. Yet Illinois pays more money in 
internal revenue taxes than New York. It is 
one of the few states whose postal service is re- 
munerative. It has paid money enough in ten 
years to support the postal service of other states 
and enough more of its proportion of other taxes 
to build the Hennepin Canal several times over; 
and even if it were to benefit the state alone, 
Illinois is entitled to it. But Illinois would be 
the smallest gainer by the canal. 


GRAIN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The annual meeting of the National Board of 
Trade was held at Washington, D. C., in the 
latter part of last month. The most important 
subject under consideration of the meeting was 
the following resolution, presented on behalf of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce by Mr. 
Murray, of the Cincinnati Price- Current: 


WueErEAS, The great diversity existing in the differ- 
ent countries of the world which export or import wheat 
or other cereal products in regard to a standard measure 
upon which transactions and quotations are based, 
renders it difficult for dealers and others to readily con- 
vert quoted values into their own terms, thus tending to 
restrict international intercourse in regard to such prod- 
ucts, therefore 

Resolved, That a uniform standard of grain measure 
for the United States and for otuer countries, especially 
for such as export or import wheat, as an international 
standard, should be established, and is hereby recom- 
mended; and 

Resolved, That the cental system current in Liverp ol 
and the Pacific States of this country, representing 100 
pounds avoirdupois, is hereby approved and recom. 
mended for general adoption by this and other countries 
as a standard for grain measure. 

Resolved, That the various commercial organizations 
of the severai countries contemplated by these resolu- 
tions be urged to entertain favorably this action, and to 
give their prompt and persistent support to measures 
having in view the object specified. 


In his remarks in support of the resolution, 
Mr. Murray said that, as long as the United States 
had to look to foreign countries for a market for 
their surplus production of grain, it was desira- 
ble that the greatest facility should be had for a 
knowledge of current values of wheat in those 


markets which have more or less influence upon 


our own markets. To show the importance of 
the measure contemplated by the resolution, he 
mentioned that for the period of ten years ended 
July 1, 1885, the annual exports of wheat from 
the United States, including flour, averaged 126,- 
000,000 bushels, while for the last five years the 
annual average exports were as high as 140,000,- 
000 bushels, representing over 40 per cent. of 
the entire wheat production in the United States, 
and about 50 per cent. of the wheat exports of 
all countries. Among the importing countries 
the United Kingdom took first rank, receiving an 
average of 130,000,000 bushels of wheat per 
year, or fully half or more of all the wheat ex- 
ported. 

In spite of this enormous movement of wheat 
every year from one country to another, there 
was a great variety of standard measures in use at 
present in the several countries, and even in dif- 
ferent localities of the same country. Thus the 
standard measure for wheat in the United States, 
exclusive of the Pacific Coast, was the bushel of 
60 pounds. In the United Kingdom a great 
many grain measures were locally in use, the im- 
perial bushel, representing about 62 pounds, be- 
ing the prevailing standard. Quotations in lead- 
ing British markets were chiefly for centals and 
quarters, the former being 100 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, the latter understood to mean eight bushels, 
but in fact representing various weights, ranging 


from 480 to 504 pounds. In France the hecto- 
liter and the quintal were in vogue, the former 
being equal to about 2.83 U.S. bushels, and the 
latter to 220.46 pounds avoirdupois. Germany 

had adopted the same system of measures and 
weights as France, a kilogram being about equal 

to 21-5 pounds. In Russia the tschetwert was 

the prevailing grain measure, being equivalent to 

5.956 U. S. bushels. A similar diversity of 

measures prevailed in other countries not men- 

tioned. 

With sucha great variety of stiundard measures 
it was but too natural that great difficulty should 
be experienced by merchants and tradesmen (ex- 
cept they be experts) in readily converting one 
standard into another, and most of them were in 
ignorance as to what foreign market specifications 
really implied. To remedy this evil was the ob— 


jee of a uniform standard, proposed in the reso— — 


ution. This standard should be one of weight 

instead of volume, and the resolution advocated 
the decimal system, because it conformed to the 
usual basis now existing for transportation 
charges in this and other countries. 

Mr. Murray, in conclusion, referred to former 
efforts for establishing uniformity in grain meas- 
ures. In 1868 the Commercial Convention held 
in Boston adopted resolutions favoring the cental 
system for all agricultural products, and 200 
pounds as the weight of a barrel of flour. In 
1869 a bill was introduced in Congress that all 
agricultural products be sold by weight; but no 
action was taken on the same. 
the cental system in grain transactions were made 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis and other places, 
but the system was soon abandoned again. But 
these attempts at reform, Mr. Murray said, then 
were confined to this country, while now it was 
proposed to encourage a uniform system on the 
cental basis for all the countries interested in 
any considerable degree in the grain trade. The 
resolution, as presented by Mr. Murray, was then 
unanimously adopted by the meeting. 


ENGLAND’S WHEAT SUPPLY. 


Some time ago a rumor was started to the ef- 


fect that the Queen’s speech to the British Parlia- 
ment would recommend. the imposition of an im- 
port duty on foreign breadstuffs. The result 
showed the rumor to be without foundation. But 
even if such a measure should be contemplated, 
it would hardly be backed by any British Minis- 
try, as it would doubtless be rejected by Parlia- 
ment. Germany and France, it is true, have 
adopted a tariff on breadstuffs that is practically 
prohibitory. But England is in a different posi- 
tion. The home-grown cereals cover but a small 
portion of the amount required for consumption; 
and a measure which would shut out from the 
English market considerable foreign imports 
would create an actual minus in the supply of 
breadstuffs. It would make bread considerably © 
dearer, and hence meet the universal opposition 
of the numerous class of workingmen. 

There is no doubt about the fact that England 
cherishes a desire to make herself independent of 
our supplies of breadstuffs. This could only be 
effected by imposing a tax on grain and flour 
produced in foreign countries, except the British 
colonies. But as the colonies supplying the 
mother country with wheat are not prepared at 
the present time, and perhaps not for many 
years to come, to furnish enough of their surplus 
production to meet the demand in the British 
Isles, such a measure would, for the present, in- 
volve serious risks and great difficulties. 

It is no use to try to persuade ourselves that 
England must take our wheat. She is making 
desperate efforts to exclude our breadstuffs from 
her markets, and will, to acertain extent, succeed 
in her efforts, unless we find means and ways to 
put our products more cheaply in the English mar- 
ket than they can be obtained from elsewhere. 


Measures have been proposed by a special ; 


committee of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
accepted by the directors to have the “call” for 
provisions at ten o’clock a. m., and for grain 
and provisions from 2:30 to 3 o’clock p. M. 


In 1870, trials of 
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Tue Hennepin Canal stands a better show with 
this Congress than the preceding one. 


K. C. Wine, of Brimfield, IL, writes us: “Your 
paper is too reliable to a man in the trade to do 
without it.” 


Messrs. Tasor & Batpwin, of Merrimac, Wis., 
in renewing their subscription, write: “Can’t get 
along without it.” 


W. G. Brack, of Muscatine, Iowa, in renewing 
his subscription to the Erevaror, writes: “It is 
a dandy; send it for another year.” 


Joun Bicetow has been appointed by the 
President of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
to represent the same at the inspection of the 
Panama Canal. 


Tae Rosr. Arrcu1son PerrorateD Mertat Co., 
of 76 Van Buren St., Chicago, have issued a neat 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue, which they 
will send to inquirers. 


An Indian recently brought a load of wheat 
from the reservation over to Le Beau, Dak., to sell 
it. But as he could not get a dollar a bushel, he 
hauled it home again. 


Tne Farmers’ Alliance of Meeker Co., Minn., 
has passed resolutions declaring track scales, 
primary grading and bonded warehouses neces- 
sary to a free and open market. 


W.R. West & Co., of Glasco, Kan., write: 
“Please send us your paper for one year. We 
consider it a valuable publication, and think no 
elevator operator should be without it.” 


Ws observe in the catalogue for 1°86 that the 
list-and discounts on the Caldwell Spiral Con- 
veyor have been changed. Interested parties 
should write to Mr. Caldwell, No. 40 S. Canal St., 
Chicago. 


C.G. ALEXANDER and Joseph Alexander con- 
tinue the grain and commission business at Phila- 
delphia, dissolved by the recent death of Mr. C. 
E. Gibbs. The firm retains the old firm name, 
Gibbs & Bro. 


Tue difficulties regarding the elevators along 
the lines of the Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. have 
satisfactorily been settled with the railroad com- 
missioners, the road agreeing to grant all the de- 
mands of the commissioners. 


ReEApERs will notice the card of the Skinner 
Engine Co., of Erie, Pa., successors to the well- 
known firm of Skinner & Wood. This company’s 
engine has been very popular with elevator men, 
and large numbers of these engines are in use all 
over the country. 2 


M. F. Srrrery, of Seeley, Son & Co., elevator 
builders at Fremont, Neb., called upon us this 
week. Large as the amount of work done by 
this firm was last year, Mr. Seeley says that pres- 
ent prospects are favorable to a large increase 
this season. 


A Manrroza correspondent, who is familiar 
with the elevators of that province, writes us that 
he does not place any credence in what we quoted 
last month relative to charges for storing grain in 
the elevators. Our correspondent offers to hunt 
down the charge. We are sorry that we cannot 


give any names (none were given in the report we | a vote of 22to 17. Mr. Strong made a suggestion 


saw); but the statement was made in some sort 
of a farmers’ meeting in Winnipeg. We saw the 
statement in the Marmers’ Advocate, of London, 
Ont. We have no doubt the statement was 
false. 


Tue daughter of a wealthy Nebraska grain 
dealer was recently married toa young lawyer 
who had settled in the town a year or two ago. 
The couple had not proceeded far on their wed- 
ding trip when the new husband was arrested as 
a horse thief, bigamist and forger. 


Tue large increase inthe visible supply of 
wheat, which has of late caused some anxiety 
among grain dealers, is undoubtedly due, to a 
great extent, to the rapid growth of elevator 
facilities in the wheat sections of the Northwest, 
affording the opportunity for bringing a larger 
proportion of the supplies in the country into 
sight than formerly. 


A pericir of over 5,000,000 bushels in the last 
wheat crop of Illinois is the news that comes 
from Springfield. The amount raised in the state 
the past year was, according to the report of the 
State Agricultural Department, only 8,299 243 
bushels, whereas nearly 14,000,000 bushels are 
required for consumption and seed. There has 
not been such a large deficit in the wheat crop of 
Illinois for the past twenty-five years. 


Tue Frost ManuractuRine Co., of Galesburg, 
Ill., report business as unusually brisk with them, 
considering the time of year and the unusually 
severe weather of the past few weeks. They 
state that inquiries for machinery are coming in 
liberally, they having received in the same mail 
lately an inquiry from Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
one from Wichita Falls, Tex. These letters 
coming simultaneously from points so widely sep- 
arated, illustrates very pointedly the extent of 
the business of this enterprising firm. 


CawkeEr’s AMERICAN Frour Minti anp Minn 
FurnisHers’ Drrecrory for 1886 is now ready 
for delivery. It contains 20,000 addresses. It 
contains, in addition to the matter indicated by its 
title, a list of the principal flour brokers and ex- 
porters in this country and importers in Europe. 
The directory is published in pocket-book form, 
those for the use of commercial travelers on thin 
paper, and those for office use on book paper. The 
book is strongly bound. The price is $10. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing E. Harrison Caw- 
ker, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WoNDERFUL stories have at times been told of 
grain which was made to grow after haying lain 
dormant for thousands of years in the hands of 
mummies. Now, Mr. H. K. Parks, having care- 
fully investigated all the cases he could find, 
states in the Jowrnal of Science that there was 
not a single authenticated instance to confirm the 
alleged growth of such grain. Some of the seeds 
found in mummies have germinated, it is true; 
but as they produced plants (oats for instance) 
not known some thousand years ago, it is but too 
evident that they were placed there at a compar- 
atively recent date by the Arabs. 


Tue Grain Receivers’ Association of this city 
held an adjourned meeting on Feb. 5 for the 
purpose of taking some action regarding the 
rates of commissions now in force on the Board 
of Trade. The first resolution offered by Mr. 
Munger, demanding the adoption of the hopper 
scale weights and agreeing to patronize such rail- 
way companies as will adopt this system of 
weighing, provided the cost for transfer and 
weighing does not exceed 70 cents per car, was 
adopted without a discussion. Next Mr. Seaverns’ 
motion was called up, which was to the effect 
that the rules on rates of commission, as they 
now stand on the books, making the commission 
one cent per bushel for track corn, be sustained. 
After some discussion the motion was carried by 


that millstuffs held at market price should be 
sold free of commissions. Mr. Brown offered an 
amendment that it be construed a violation of the 
commission rules if grain be sold free of com— 
mission; and the motion was then adopted. A 
resolution of Mr. Rumsey, to confer with other 
Boards of Trade with a view to securing uniform 
rules on commission, was also adopted, and then 
the meeting adjourned. 


Tue Louisville & Nashville R. R. has reduced 
its rate on grain shipped to Savannah, the rate 
from St. Louis, Mo., having thereby been re- 
duced from 25 cents to 20 cents on the 100 
pounds. The reduction, it is said, is owing to the 
competition of the Baltimore & Ohio Road, which 
has been shipping large quantities of goods bound 
for Savannah by way of Baltimore, and thence 
by the ocean, at lower rates than could be secured 
via the Louisville & Nashville. 


Memepersutrs in the Chicago Board of Trade 
were quoted on last Jan. 27 as offered for sale at 
$2,000 each. It is understood that the late fall— 
ing off in the prices of memberships is caused by 
the practical abolition of the rule fixing the rates 
of commission, taking away the inducement for- 
merly held out to outsiders to become members, 
who before the change could have their business 
done at about half the rates charged to non-mem- 
bers. It is rumored that as many as thirty mem- 
berships are for sale at the above named price, 
all of them being the property of members who 
trade through brokers. 


Tue northern limit of grain growing is very 
different in the various countries. On the shores 
of Northeast Asia grain can not be cultivated at 
50° north latitude, while in the interior it ma- 
tures as far as 62°. The conditions are more 
favorable in America, the northern limit of the 
cultivation of grain being 50° on the eastern 
shores, 57° on the western shores and 65° in 
the interior of the continent. In Norway, grain 
is grown at 70° north latitude, owing to the mild 
climate produced by the gulf stream. The fact 
that grain thrives farther north in the interior of 
continents is chiefly due to greater amount of sun- 
light received in these regions, which are drier 
than those near the ocean. 


Tue Grain Committee of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the elevator owners at Buffalo, N. Y., 
met on Feb. 5 to discuss the feasibility of chang- 
ing from the old cargo system toa bulking and 
grading system for grainin elevators. While the 
grain men urged the adoption of this system, the 
elevator men at first raised objections. The next 
morning, however, David S. Bennett notified the 
grain committee that he -was ready to receive 
grain for bulking in his elevators. The leading 
banks of Buffalo, in a letter directed to the ex- 
change, also declared themselves in favor of 
“graded and negotiable warehouse receipts,” and 
it is thought that this will settle the question in 
favor of bulking and grading grain at Buffalo. 


A Missourr senator has introduced a bill into 
the Senate providing aid from the government 
for Captain Eads’ ship railway across Central 
America. The bill is to the effect that the govern- 
ment guarantee a certain amount of the bonds to 
be issued for constructing the railway, the guar- 
antee to take effect only after a 3,000-ton ship 
has been safely transferred. Commenting on the 
above fact, the Kansas City 7imes advances sey- 
eral reasonable suggestions that speak in favor of 
the proposal set forth bythe Missouri senator. 
Many able engineers support the idea of a ship 
railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
the cost of its construction is presumably only a 
fraction of the expenses required for the Panama 
Canal. Then there are very grave reasons of a 
political character which should impress on our 
government the importance of not allowing a 
foreign power to have sole control of the means 
of transportation across Central America, which 
in case of war with some European nation might 
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prove disastrous to our country from a military as 
well as a commercial point of view. A neglect 
in the above direction might some time have tobe 
paid dearly for, and unless an absolute neutrality 
of the Panama Canal is guaranteed, our govern- 
ment should not avoid the duty of fully protect- 
ing our commerce and independence by encour- 
aging a scheme which could be easily controlled 
in any exigency. 


Mr. James Hyper, writing to the Chicago 
Tribune, complains of the abuses connected with 
the weighing and transfer of grain in this city. 
He states that during the last year the shortage 
on 75 per cent. of the grain unloaded or, trans- 
ferred at Chicago ranged from three to 300 
bushels to the car load, owing to the unreliability 
of the platform scales in vogue as well as to the 
incompetency of the weighmasters. A petition 
of the leading receivers and shippers of grain for 
a change of weighmasters having been ignored 
by a majority of the directory of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Hyde appeals to the grain shippers of 
the Western States to publish, as far as practica- 
ble, statements of the losses they have sustained 
by reason of imperfect weighing at Chicago, so 
as to secure, by united action, suitable transfer 
houses on the several Eastern roads centéring at 
Chicago and the appointment of a competent 
weighmaster. 


THE reports coming in from various parts of 
the winter wheat sections in this country show 
that this year’s crop is so far in a satisfactory 
condition, and the prospects are on the whole 
more promising than at the same time last year. 
Though Illinois and Kansas show a decrease in 
the acreage of the winter wheat sown, the crop 
of both the states is reported in a flattering con- 
dition. Missouri, Dakota, Ohio, Indiana and 
Towa are also satisfied with the outlook. Michi- 
gan reports less favorably, the stand being not as 
good as last year, and in various sections of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky the wheat has been serious- 
ly injured by the lack of protection from the 
severe cold weather. Reports from Dakota and 
Minnesota indicate that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the old crop has been marketed, and 
in Nebraska, Iowa and Wisconsin only from one- 
quarter to one-third of the wheat remains on 
hand. 


THE GREAT WHEAT DEAL. 


The following, which was published in a St. 
Louis paper and telegraphed all over the coun- 
try, shows the kind of “rot” which sometimes 
gains credence, and upon a belief in which the 
unwary sometimes venture their money: 


“Tt has been known on ’Change here for some time 
that one of the biggest deals ever attempted, if not the 
biggest one on record, is now in progress in the North- 
west, being worked from Chicago, but the course of the 
market, which has been watched closely in view of the 
effects of the deal, has been such as to confirm the en- 
tire story. . The scheme being worked by Armour, the 
Northwestern millers, the interested railroads, the eleva- 
tors and the grain banks, contemplates putting wheat 
down to the point necessary, whatever it may be, but 
certainly below 80 cents in Chicago, and from that jump- 
ing it up for a profit of 30 to 40 cen's, which would 
bring it here to over $1.20 for May, and also the ad- 
vancement of the value of pork and provisions, while 
that of wheat is being decreased. The parties to the 
scheme rely upon the scarcity of wheat in the winter 
area, and the fact that the country’s supply isin the 
Northwest. The farmers of that section have put their 
wheat in the country elevators, and have been advanced 
money on it by the parties interested in the present deal, 
the farmers being advised to hold their wheat in view of 
the probability of higher prices. The money already 
advanced will soon be exhausted, and by that time the 
market will have been pushed down to the bottom, the 
banks will refuse to advance any more money, the 
farmers will throw up their hands and sell out, when the 
associated interests in the scheme will push the market 
up. Inconnection with the report of this deal, it is 
stated that the visible statement has for several weeks 
been made to show a less decrease than was anticipated 
by the parties running the deal having large amounts 
ready on track to shove into the elevators at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to go into the visible. It is also stated that 
the recent reported losses of the Minneapolis millers 
were allin the programme, as convincing the farmers 


that the millers are not inthe deal, but on the contrary 
are as heavy losers as they.” 

It is unnecessary to state that every party al- 
leged to be connected with the scheme has dis- 
claimed all knowledge of it. People should re- 
member that the magnates do not, as a rule, com- 
municate their intentions to the newspapers or 
the publi. 


OUR EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The table below, being an extract from the 
January report of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, shows the total exports from the 
United States of the principal cereals for the 
month of January and the seven months ended 
Jan. 31, 1886, as compared with the like periods 
in 1885, and the values of the same exports: 
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The total value of all the breadstuffs exported, 
including grain and flour, was $9,407,315 for Jan- 
uary, 1886, against $17,872,413 for the same 
month of last year, and $62,406,047 for the seven 
months ended Jan. 31, 1886, against $97,572,920 
for the same period in 1885. 


A writer in the Chicago Tribune says that 
nine out of ten Western grain merchants would 
prefer the Chicago market to any other were it 
not for the rigid inspection in this city and the 
better freight rates they get via St. Louis to Bal- 
timore. Nebraska shippers would prefer to do 
business with Chicago, because they get prompt 
returns, accurate weights, and liberal advances 
from the Chicago merchants. But as the grading 
is more liberal at St. Louis, and the grain carried 
from Nebraska via St. Louis to Baltimore at rates 
which are about ten cents lower than those via 
Chicago, large quantities of grain which would 
-naturally go to Chicago are shipped over South- 
ern roads either by Beardstown, on the Illinois 
River, or by St. Louis. It is also stated that a 
large exporting house of Baltimore wires its bids 
to certain select shippers on the Burlington & 
Missouri Road, who thus get the lion’s share of 
the grain shipped, and are enabled to play a suc- 
cessful game of “freeze out” with their less for- 

; tunate competitors. 


A CHICAGO ELEVATOR BUILDER. 


The Jnter-Ocean in its weekly notes on prominent 
secret society mentions a name well known among the 
elevator fraternity. It says: “George W. Moulton, Past 
Commander of St. Bernard Commandery, was born in 
Readsboro, Vt., in 1851, and with his father came to 
Chicago in 1853, where he has since resided. He gradu- 
ated from the Chicago High School, and was received 
into partnership with his father in the business of con- 
structing grain elevators in 1872. He is also a large 
owner in and President of the Pionear Fire-Proof Con- 
struction Company of this city. He was married in 
1873 to Miss Flora Garland, of Burlington, Iowa. His 
Masonic career has been full of honors for so young a 
Mason. 

“He was made a Master Mason in Covenant Lodge, 
No. 526, A. F. and A. M., in 1874, and received all the 
degrees of American Rite Masonry in the same year, 
being member of a Lodge, Corinthian Chapter, 
Chicago Council, and St. ‘Bernard Commandery, all of 
this city. He was created a thirty-second degree Mason 
in Oriental Consistory in June, 1880, and was Eminent 
Commander of St. Bernard Commandery in 1883, con- 
ducting a very successful excursion in that year of the 
commandery and its invited guests, to the number of 
116 persons, to San Francisco, attending the twenty-sec- 
ond triennial conclave of the Grand Encampment of the 
United States. He was Thrice Illustrious Master of 
Chicago Council in 1884, and is at the present time High 
Priest of Corinthian Chapter, No. 69,R. A.M. He is 
Past Grand Master of Chicago Council, Princes of Jeru- 
salem, and Second Lieutenant Commander of Oriental 
Consistory, both of the Ancient and Scottish Rite. He 
has also been honored in the Grand Commandery 
of Kuights Templars of the State of Illinois by being 
elected to the office of Grand Standard-Bearer. At the 
time of holding the triennial conclave of Knights Temp- 
lars in this city in 1880, he was the Secretary of the 
Executive and General Triennial Committees. He was 
one of the oviginal incorporators and is now the Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Masonic Orphans’ Home, an institu- 
tion or association whose aims and purposes are suffi- 
ciently indicated by itsname. He also holds the posi- 
tion of Vice President of the Knights Templars and 
Masons’ Life Indemnity Company of this city.” 


WHEAT ABROAD. 

In presence of sluggish wheat exporting all sorts of 
prophets are making predictions; but they have the ad- 
vantage over ordinary prophecies in that they are based 
on facts and figures which are apparently undisputable. 
The general belief abroad is that if the enormous visible 
supply in this country were considerably reduced, 
prices would go up immediately. According to the re- 
port of the New York Produce Exchange, our visible 
supply has decreased some 3,000,000 bushels since the 
middle of December. This, then, isa good sign, and. 
when taken with the dictum of Kains Jackson, the great 
English authority, who says that wheat has touched bed- 
rock prices the world over, we have fair reason to be- 
lieve that there must be an upward turn before July. 

Standard authorities say that importing countries, ex- 
cept Great Britain, will require at least 26,000,000 
bushels from exporting countries, except the United 
States. The United Kingdom has 80,000,000 on hand 
and will require about 125,000,000 in all, counting at 
least 15,000,000 reserve next July, which points to the 
probable necessity of importing 45,000,000 prior to July, 
1886. We have about 96,000,000 on hand in July. If 
from this the United Kingdom draws 45,000,000 (wheat 
and flour in all cases) the remainder here will amount 
to about 50,000,000 bushels, a total (visible and invisible) 
at the end of the crop year usually characterized as a 
famine reserve only.— Baltimore Journal of Commerce, 


POPCORN. 


It is said that a large part of the popcorn used in the 
world comes from Bloomington, Il]., where the farmers’ 
wives and children used to consider it their perquisite. 
In 1883 the crop was so large that the price fell 10 two 
cents a pound, and then experiments were made to use 
itas a food rather than a confection. A farmer who fed 
his cows with popcorn says they gave more milk than 
ever before. Others made “mush” of it, and found it 
more palatable and nourishing than the ordinary article. 
Then the chemist analyzed it and declared it to contain 
more albuminoids than most of the other cereals; so 
popcorn bids fair to become a recognized diet. 


NO TRADE. 


A young member of the New York Produce Exchange 
who was courtin g the daughter of a citizen of Indianap 


olis, didn’t waste over a month’s time before asking for 
‘an interview with the father, and saying: 


“L understand that Kate's dowry. will be $25,000.” 
(73 ves.” . 
“Tll take her, but as times are precarious I should feél 


safer if I had a first mortgage on $50,000 worth of unin-— 


cumbered real estate. Give you two days to think of it. 
ae the abstract of title over to me as soon gs pos- 
sible.” 


He hasn’t mariied Kate yet, 


td 
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Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange have 
ruled dull at $2,800. 

A membership on the Chicago Board sold for less than 
$2,000. 

Seth W. Cobb, a grain commission merchant, has been 
elected President of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
He had no opposition. 


The first annual meeting of the Rochester (Minn.) 
Board of Trade was held Jan. 23. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are J. Daniels, president; E. T. 
Stebbins, secretary; T. H. Titus, treasurer. 


Arrangements have been made by the Merchants’ Ex- 


change at Buffalo by which all telegraph companies get 


their wires on the floor instead of other parts of the ex- 
change. The object of this move is to handle in Buffalo 
the options now sent to Chicago by Buffalo merchants. 


The annual election of officers for the Duluth Board of 
Trade resulted as follows: President, M. J. Forbes; 
Vice-President, C. D. Wright; Directors, three years, 
John McLeod, J. Q. Adams, B. R. Clarkson; Committee 
of Arbitration, J. Q. Adams, N. L. Lenham, A. Blaki- 
stone; Committee of Appeals, A. D. Thomson, C. H. 
Graves, W. T. Hooker; Committee of Inspection, F. S. 
Daggett, T. S. Olmsted, John Ingles, J. M. Davis, George 
Spencer. 


A member of the Chicago Board of Trade has pro- 
posed to assess each member $10, which would give a 
total of about $20,000 to be invested. He further pro- 
poses that when a member dies, every other member 
should be assessed $10 more, $15,000 out of the total 
sum to go to the family of the deceased and the remaining 
$5,000 to go toward redeeming the bonds of the Board. 
He says that he has never known more than twelve 
members to die in any one year. 


The newly elected board of directors of the Corn and 
Flour Exchange of Baltimore was organized by the 
election of officers to serve the ensuing year as follows: 
For President, E. M. Schryver; First Vice-President, 
Henry A. Parr; Second Vice-President, Robert S. Fowler ; 
Treasurer, George T. Kenly: Secretary, Wm. F’. Wheat- 
ley; Assistant Secretary, Henry A. Wroth; Executive 
Committee, Geo. Frame, Geo. W. Titlow, Chas. D. Reid, 
Samuel E. George, and H. C. Heald. 


Among proposed amendments to the rules of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade is one prescribing that applicants 
for membership in the association must appear before 
the Committee on Membership in person with their 
sponsors, and undergo a formal examination as to their 
business, purposes, etc.; that the initiation fee of origi- 
nal memberships be reduced from $10,000 to $5,000, and 
thatthe membership be limited to 2,000. The member- 
ship is now 1,935. The adoption of the amendment would 
result inthe sale of an additional sixty-five member- 
ships, thereby adding over $300,000 to the funds of the 
Board when the market value of membership reaches 
the $5,000 mark. It also increases the transfer fee from 
$25 to $100. oe 


The board of trustees of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change has adopted the following resolution: “That on 
the sale of car grain, the seller shall furnish the public 
elevator a certificate of weight of the contents of cars, 
which shall be final as between buyer and seller; and if 
unable to do so, shall, on all grain sold as firm weights, 
guarantee to the buyer the contents of the car with 1 per 
cent., and also on sales of estimated weights. Buyer 
shall pay only on terminal weights when properly 
certified to, both as to firm and estimated weight, within 
twenty days of reeziver’s invoice. In the absence of a 
certificate of weight attached to invoice weights, it shall 
be considered estimated weight; but this rule shall not 
preclude any member from making and enforcing any 
special bargain in sales of car or track grain when 
agreed to by both parties at the time of sale.” 


The Fourteenth Street Theater was virtually owned 
by members of the Produce Exchange Friday evening, 
January 15. Over five hundred members with their 
friends went in a body to listen to the charming ‘‘Evan- 
geline” and gaze onthe many pretty girls that smiled 
upon them across the footlights. As E. C. Rice, the man- 
ager, and J. W. Mackay, the principal actor, had been on 
*Change during the week to “catch on” to a fev points. 
The boys went to the shew confidently expecting to hear 
a good many personal hits at the expense of some of the 

- erowd, and in this they were not disappointed. A great 
shout was heard when Captain Dietrich came on the 
stage “made up” to represent Julius Lourie, and the 
crowd immediately shouted, “Ah! there, Julius Lourie.” 
But they cheered even more vigorously when Sargeant 
Hans Wagener marched in, showing a clever imitation 
of “Corneel” Smith. Probably the most amusing hit of 
the evening was when, however, Captain Dietrich and 
his men filed into Evangeline’s house to look for the 
two deserting sailors, Mackay, who appears as LeBlanc, 
said: “If you’re looking for Grover, Charles says you'll 
find him in the bureau drawer.” Of course this brought 
down the house, and there were loud calls for Grover! 
_ Grover! Great excitement prevailed, however, and the 
‘ market had a strong upward tendency when charming 


Mollie Fuller came forward attired in handsome tights 
and sang the follow.ng: 
They say that brokers gamblers are, 
Who use, instead of cards, 
Such things as wheat, and corn, and oats, 
And spareribs, pork, and lard. 
It may be they will put wheat up, 
Mayhap the other way; 
I know, as a rule, what they do with rye, 
But that isn’t for me to say. 
Itisn’t for me to say. 
It isn’t for me to say. 
They're apt to decrease the visible supply. 
That isn’t for me to say. 


“Another $3 all round!” shouted Captain Dietrich as 
Corporal Wagener fell dead and the “boys” laughed long 
and heartily at the gag on the gratuity assessment. On 
the whole it was a very pleasant affair and many of the 
sedate members were agreeably surprised at the good 
order maintained. In order to give the names of all 
who were there it would be necessary to add another 
sheet to the Meporter; we can therefore only mention 
at random a few-of the most prominent ones. Ex-Pres- 
ident Herrick, the silver tongued orator, accompanied by 
his modest son “Hobe,” lent dignity to the affair. That 
sedate and astute ex-.member of the Arbitration Commit- 
tee, John Wakeman, exercised a pacific influence over 
the general spirit of exhilaration. Charlie Rouse the 
heavy operator. “Plunger” Fanshawe. Thomas A. Mc- 
Intyre, accompanied by R. H. Fleming, the well-known 
Chicago merchant. R.O.N. Ford, the urbane flour mer- 
chant. Jim Wynkoop, the big oat jobber. F. P. Fern- 
ald, Jr., always bearish. Handsome Frank Allen in 
company with Henry Daniels, the well-known flour 
broker. The veteran General Pinto with his Brooklyn 
friend. That “dry stick’? Tom Carruthers, the high 


flyer, with his able lieutenant, Tom Morekead. Henry 
S. Woodruff, the popular warehouse man. 


John Weir, 
the great dreamer, with his partner, Charlie Hallett. 
John A. Sullivan recently appointed Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue. ‘Hd.’ Neustadt and Evan Thomas of the 
Committee on Information were there to look after the 
visible supply of calves. Tne Brainard boys, Frank and 
Walter, with the blushing bridegroom Will Haynes. G. 
W. Balch and A. R. Gray modestly took seats away 
from the glare of the footlights. That little team Hugo 
Muller and P. Vander Willigen occupied seats in front 
because the balcony came down too low. Henry Allen 
and G@. K. Clark were there for short time, W. P. Meakin 
was on hand to look after J. E. Hyde, Max Held, Fred. 
Kiorboe and Fred Walker were seated forward with 
an eye to Molliefy (not Fuller). Close to the stage sat 
Harry McCoon, Dan Tuthill, Dan Dixon, Charlie Free- 
man, “Kd”? Norton, Frank Williams, Charlie Power, 
W. P. Clagget, Harry Day, Fred Lockwood and Alex 
Edson. But we must stop, having neither time nor space 
to mention even half that were present on this enjoya- 
ble occasion._-lV. Y. Produce Hachange Reporter. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC GRAIN 
TRADE. 


A statement of the exports of grain from New York to 
Europe during the year 1885 shows the lamentable fact 
that the American ship is no longer on the ocean in the 
transatlantic trade. Not a single vessel crossed the 
ocean last year carrying grain, either hy sail or steam, 
under the flag of the United States. Of the 1,191 steam 
and sailing vessels which carried 47,103,264 bushels of 
grain there was not one under the Stars and Stripes. 
The American steamer has been off the sea for years, 
and the few sailing vessels under the American flag have 
been growing fewer and fewer every year, until they 
have now disappeared from the face of the ocean alto- 
gether. 

In 1880—a good year for the grain trade, the exports 
aggregating 113,343,163 bushels—there were thirty-four 
American sailing vessels, which carried 1 1-100 part of 
this, or 1,328,436 bushels. In 1883 the thirty-four Amer- 
ican sailing ships were represented by two small ones, 
which carried only 25,650 bushels. In 1884 there were 
also two American vessels, carrying 69,354 bushels, and 
it was said of these vessels that they could be only tech- 
nically called American in ownership. In 1885 even 
they had disappeared from the transatlantic trade, and 
not one American vessel is on the record. 

Great Britain heads the list in shipments by steamer 
as well as by sail, having had 674 steamers and 16 sailers 
in the grain trade last year, which carried 30,874,334 
bushels. Italy came first in the number of sailing ves- 
sels, having had 380 in the trade; but, while England had 
only 16 ships, they carried 904,972 bushels to 808,464 
transported in the 30 Italian ships. Great Britain carried 
by sail and steam nearly twice as much as all other 
nations together. 

An instructive fact shown by the tables is the fast dis- 
appearance of sailing ships in the foreign trade and the 
substitution of steamers. The following comparison 
illustrates this: 


No. of 

No. of | sailing 

Year. steamers.| ships. 
1SRO se eA RS aN OLY STE RI Ste 1,292 1,789 
TORI a eee ser socins tos dete oes Mee ae a ob 1,302) 554 
p 4 i 1,069, 240 
1,190) 166 
1,120) 101 
1,098) 93 


Spain, like the United States, were not represented at al 
in the grain carrying trade by sail last year from thi 


port, but all but the United States and Russia had 
steamers in the trade. 

The following table, prepared by William E. Ferguson, 
of the Produce Exchange, shows at a glance the total 
grain shipments by steam vessels from this port during 
1885, the number of vessels, and their nationalities: 


No. of 

Nationality. vessels.| Bushels. 
AT NCAT ater ee iacie ree an sper rials feeig. cr elelsrals. (meets oa a ra etel [leraiaenercteiatee 
EPIRUS Eran eee aetn claNUhtraynee aye iaas soe mere sissies iste 674| 29,469,362 
Germianvcvessortt wile « «tei hambintontiee nick a5 samtheaee 201) 4,846,657 
Bel giaises wnccveeccds Urewns aA ola ofthe ala cioy aboigeats 73| 4,518,177 
Dutch : 41) 1,461,798 
French... 41) 1,404,855 
Danish... 20) 1,133,022 
Spatishicess sseccuc acre aie 20 829,691 
BURBS ert ae, orleans oitesinaisp cust aeew ae'ciple,ec 15 471,837 
OTLUR UCR nar asst ecmces tad one na ae cacieiaet acces 3 75,392 

MOt ales yet cca vl Pe EPP AC EEO Meer 1,093| 44,221,791 

Of this grain 14,597,997 bushels was wheat, 23,076,695 
bushels was corn, 5,980,158 bushels was oats, 556,382 


bushels was rye, and 10,559 bushels was barley. 
The appended table shows the grain shipments by sail 
for the year: 


No. of 
Nationality. vessels.) Bushels. 
AT OUIONIE ri sc ald cath el ten ahs upade sce dapie 5 cle gciee «leis « Ct! ape series 
ByIflslie Stash ce ae ath, Rete eae sciekisas cesass 16| $04,972 
Uta ariel ca es crha.s aeesarclpiat ere cts sateen ainie eles 30 808,464 
VATED UPIBE rat etaiec bse titeeiaiccis ate apeie els /oiven wasccasee 20 24,324 
Portuguese 18 375,236 
Norwegian........ 4 69,310 
German.... 3 58,135 
Swedish........ 1 32,907 
1 8,125 
Ot alma sees dash neteratene Mare tine leas 93| 2,881,473 


Of this 2,061,567 bushels was wheat, 805,979 bushels 
was corn, and 13,927 was oats. 

The foilowing shows the comparative shipments of 
grain from New York by steamers and sailing vessels 
during the last six years: 


Sail. 


Steam. Totals. 


Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. 
49,966,579] 63,376,584] 113,343,163 
. | 53,255,728] 19,020,583] 72,276,312 
...| 89,878,449] 6,284,289] 46,162,738 
...| 44,205,009] 4,252,936] 48,457,915 
. | 42,961,799] 2,431,988] 45,393,787 
44,221,791] 2,881,473| 47,103,264 


INDIA’S WHEAT TRADE, 


The amount of wheat contributed by India to the con- 
sumption of other countries during the last few years 
has been widely estimated, in public prints, and the 
exaggerated statements have probably had much influ- 
ence in affecting opinion, if not values in the world’s 
markets. The Minancial Chronicle publishes the statis- 
tics of the actual exports from India for four years, 
from which we compile some interesting comparative 
figures, the quantities being reduced to bushels of 60 
pounds each, and the value computed at 46.217 cents per 
rupee, but the rupee has declined largely in bullion 
value in Europe and in this country, because of the de- 
preciation in silver, and at the present time is worth 
only about 35 cents, computed on the basis of 4614d per 
ounce for silver bullion in London, so that the present 
value is 24 per cent. less than the basis assumed by the 
Financial Chronicle, of no depreciation in the rupee. 
The comparison is given below: 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM INDIA. 


Value 

Bushels. Value. per bu 
MOBI Bien cp neds hls cece ctissigersOthUlOsore $39,765,107  $1.07% 
TBSQABSieaameriticieaeacdstescke - 26 402,893 28,048,793 1.06% 

DOSB-O4 ies leie sisso,ativielainidae nlels Sei rOOplae 790 41,029,424 1.04 9-10 
TS84-85 i. ain cielais voice 00s open soln 29j094,678 29,163,598 98% 
1885, April to October.......... 25,945,767 24,210,492 934% 


The last line of the above table is for only seven 
months; for the corresponding seven months, April to 
October inclusive, in 1884, the exports were 18,288,318 
bushels, or nearly 62 per cent. of the total for twelve 
months, and in the seven months of 1883 the exports 
were 31,026,285 bushels, or 79 per cent. of the total for 
that year; the average is 7014 per cent. of exports in the 
first seven months of two years, which applied to the 
current year, ending April 1, 1886, would indicate that 
the exports will aggregate about 36,800,000 bushels, 
which, although considerably more than for the pre- 
ceding year, is less than for the year ended April 1, 
1884, or the year 1881-82. This shows that the low 
price of wheat in Europe is not due solely to the sup- 
ply from India, for she has several times furnished 
more than this year. The decline in silver has more to 
do with it, because the rupee with which wheat is paid 
for can be bought so cheap in Great Britain. In other 
words, the rate of exchange is so much against India 
that it is cheaper for Great Britain to purchase wheat 
there than elsewhere.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange contemplate es 
tablishing a stock board in connection with their grain 
and provision business. 


Spirit Lake, Iowa, is preparing to build anew 10,000- 
bushel grain elevator with feed mill attached. Air-tight 
sheet iron bins will be used. Geo. F. I. Hildebrand, for- 
merly with the John T. Noye Mfg. Co., is the builder 
and inventor. 
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LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The principle of unionin which, as a rule, there is 
strength and concurrent action, has been wisely applied 
in the formation of the Lake Carriers’ Association, an 
organization embracing the owners and authorized rep- 
resentatives of steam and sailing vessels navigating the 
great lakes. That thislarge and diversified interest can 
and will be greatly benefited by such an association can 
not be questioned. In fact, the wisdom of the organiza- 
tion has been practically demonstrated by the results al- 
ready accomplished. The plan of the association is 
simple, yet effective. It brings together by efficient 
organization, men widely separated geographically, yet 
whose commercial and business interests are identical. 
The general interests of the association are looked after 
by a board of managers, auxiliary to which there is a 
local committee at each port, selected by the members 
representing the registered vessel tonnage at that port. 
It can be seen at a glance how the association can thus 
be made of great and permanent benefit to the marine 
interests, reaching from the St. Lawrence River to Chi- 
cago and Duluth. There are constantly arising com- 
plicated questions regarding marine laws and the indi- 
vidual and collective rights of vessel-owners, which it is 
difficult for individuals to satisfactorily adjust without 
great expense and trouble, but which the officers of this 
association, aided by the counsel and combined experi- 
ence of the members, can handle successfully, econom- 
ically and rapidly. 

A case in point is the pamphlet just issued by the 
board of managers, giving able legal opinions and other 
valuable matter relative to the Canadian wrecking laws, 
the biased and at all times one-sided interprefation of 
which has been a source of perplexity and expense to 
vessel-owners on this side. The association has taken 
hold of this question in a vigorous manner and at the 
right time, and the analysis of the laws involving wreck- 
ing privileges by eminent Canadian counsel and the con- 
struction placed thereon are in themselves almost equal 
to a virtual settlement of the question; or, as near a set- 
tlement as can be obtained without a test case, occasion 
for which will be made if necessity requires, to demon- 
strate the logic of the opinions referred to above and 
printed on another page of this edition. In any event, 
these opinions, if closely studied, will give all United 
States wreckers, and masters of steam vessels with tows, 
the assurance to release their consorts if they should. by 
the chance of afew inchestoo much draft, or by the 
perils of the sea, ground or go ashore in Canadian 
waters.—Warine Record. 


THE ERIE CANAL IMPROVEMENT. 


As was the case twenty-five years ago, when national 
aid was proposed for the Erie Canal, so now the only 
serious opposition to the project comes from citizens of 
this state who object to what they are pleased to term 
the acceptance of a charity from the general govern- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago there was ground for very 
serious opposition to such an appropriation. The canal 
then was maintained by the imposition of heavy tolls. 
Its commerce was taxed to pay its running expenses, 
and in this way such sections of the West as were bene- 
fited by this great water way of the Empire state were 
compelled to pay for the benefit. Then too the national 
government had not adopted the policy of giving aid to 
the many small and insignificant schemes which an- 
nually find their way into the river and harbor bill, and 
a big appropriation at that time for the Erie Canal meant 
similar appropriations for Western canals, that could 
only be of assistance to the states in which they were 
constructed, and which it was thought should at least be 
built by those states, as were the New York canals, be- 
fore Congress was importuned for an appropriation. 
Now, however, the case is entirely different. The pub- 
lic treasury has been repeatedly used within the last 
quarter-century to aid far less deserving improvements. 
Appropriations have been made for work from which 
the national government never has and rever will de- 
rive any benefits, and New York has all along con- 
tributed the lion’s share to the fund from which these 
appropriations have been taken. Furthermore, the New 
York canals have been made free to the commerce of 
the country. The tolls have been abolished and the 
canals are kept in repair by the direct contributions of 
the citizens of the state; and now, when the general 
government is asked to appropriate a sum to enlarge and 
improve this free waterway for the henefit, not alone of 
New York state, but of every state in the Union whose 
commerce seeks this means of transportation to the sea- 
board, it can not reasonably be claimed that the granting 
of such an appropriation would be an act of charity to 
this commonwealth. Inan address delivered at New 
York City a few weeks since by O. B. Potter, that gen- 
tleman took ground against a national appropriation, al- 
though he insisted that the contemplated improvements 
should be made and paid for by the state. In the course 
of his remarks he said: 

“When the great state of New York shall be found 
with imploring hands asking from this naticn that, 
through taxation upon the people of the other states of 
this Union, it shall furnish the means to maintain our 
canals or our railways, she will cease to be the New 
York of the past.” 

Mr. Pctter’s point is benefit to New York through tax- 
ation on other states. He forgets, or wilfully neglects to 
say that New York has contributed millions of dollars 
for national improvements elsewhere, and if he knows 


| anything at all about the taxes paid by New York, he 
must know that the paltry million a year for ten years 
would be only a drop in the bucket compared with the 
gross amount New York annually contributes to the 
public treasury. Under no circumstances, therefore, 
can this matter be considered in the light of a charity. 
Certainly not so long as 90 per cent. of the commerce of 
the Erie Canal comes from Western states, the producers 
in which have had the benefit of the free tolls and would 
also be benefited by any improvement to the canal. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the question at 
issue involves practically the existence of the New York 
canals. If government aid is not forthcoming the canals 
will likely in a few years be abandoned or be allowed 
to become practically useless. The state of New York 
now offers free for public use a work costing some $65,- 
000.000. Its maintenance also costs $1,000,000 annually, 
and this not for the state’s own use but for the free 
transportation of grain and other articles produced be- 
yond its borders, and it now remains to be seen whether 


Congress will in some measure recompense New York 
for the benefits the state has conferred and is still will- 
ing to confer upon the country at large. We have 
hitherto urged that the Champlain Canal should also be 
included in whatever plan for improvement is adopted 
for the Erie. There are spscisl arguments which apply 
to the Champlain Canal that do not affect the question 
in connection with the Erie and to these we propose 
hereafter to devote some attention.—T77r0y Telegram. 


GENERAL COURSE OF THE MAR- 
KET. 


COST OF WHEAT CULTURE. 


The latest Michigan crop report contains a valuable 
table giving the cost of producing and marketing an 
acre of wheat in representative counties of that state, 
with the general average. The items in the latter are 
as follows: Plowing, $1.71; fitting, $1.10; fertilizers 
purchased, 93 cents; barnyard manure, 68 cents; seed, 
$1.25; drilling, 37 cents; harvesting, $1.54; stacking, 71 
cents; thrashing, $1.37; marketing, 98 cents; interest (7 
per cent.), $3.48; insurance and taxes, 60 cents; repairs, 
87 cents. Total, $15.59. Deducting the value of the 
straw and the rental value of dwellings leaves $13 as 
the average cost, and this divided by the average yield 
per acre gives 59 1-10 cents as the average cost per 
bushel, the limits being less than a cent each way from 
this mean. 

The average price of wheat is taken as about 84 cents 
per bushel, which would leave a net profit of some 36 
per cent. on the expenditures for the above-named items 
considered as capital. We think, however, that this is 
an unfair estimate. The price named isa little more 
than the average of No. 2 spring wheat in this market 
for the last two years. The premium on the winter 
variety would not more than about offset the fact that 
the farmers sold their wheat at country 
stations, where there still remains the im- 
portant consideration that it is only the exceptional 
wheat that will allsell for No. 2. It may be called that 
in the country, as it is not well to insult the grower by 
telling him that his wheat is not up to quality, but the 
buyer has to make due allowance for that in fixing the 
price he can afford to pay for the whole together. In 
the absence of knowledge to the contrary it is not unfair 
to assume that 80 cents is fully as much as was realized 
by the average farmer on all the wheat sold in the State 
of Michigan for two years past. That is, the number of 
dollars received was one-fifth less than the number of 
bushels sold. This would give in round figures 20 cents 
of profit, or one-third of the expenditure necessary to 
raise the crop. It may be observed, too, that out of this 
assumed profit must come the cost of maintenance dur. 
ing a good many days in the year when the only avail- 
able labor is devoted to the taking care of property al- 
ready acquired and not to increasing it. 

The value of the wheat as thus determined may be re- 
garded as about equal to that of equal quality grown 
further west, the greater cost of transporting the latter 
to the seaboard being not far from balanced by the les- 
ser value of the land for rental. The cost of labor is not 
the same in each case, but even that difference may be 
said roughly to meet with an offset in the cost of artifi- 


cial fertilizers in the more eastern areas, while they are 
not yet needed inthose of the farther west. But the 
same percentage gives to the grower in the latter case a 
smaller number of cents per bushel after paying all his 
expenses. It is probable that this difference has not 
averaged him more than 10 cents for the last two years, 
ifso much. We may conclude from this that 75 cents 
for No. 2 in Chicago, on first storage, is the very lowest 
price at which the farmer can afford to raise wheat for 
sale under present conditions of cost. This would leave 
to him, his help, and the families of one or both exceed- 
ingly little with which to pay for the articles not raised 
on the farm or absolutely used in its cultivation. It does 
not permit the purchase of pianos, watches, or fine 
clothes, nor any but the smallest quantities of tea, coffee, 
sugar, or other of the creature comforts which are essen- 
tial to modern civilization. With an increase of the 
price of wheat from the minimum named there isarapid ,. 
augment in the ability of the agriculturist, so far as he, 
depends on that crop, to patronize the merchant and 
thus aid in developing the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing industries of the city. Eighty cents per bushel here 
does not leave him much for this purpose, while 90 gives 
him a fair margin, the same being fully equal to that 
obtainable from the selling of his wheat in this market 
at $1 a very few years ago. So far as wheat is con- 
cerned, a fair country business for our merchants is not 
possible with the market any considerable distance be- 
low its present level, and very much the same line of 
argument might be pursued with respect to the other 
cereals. Indeed, the case is a little worse with cornand ~» 
oats than it is with wheat. The Michigan figures give 
29 cents per bushel as the cost of raising oats, with an 
average market value of only 30. 


COST OF RAISING WHEAT. 


An interesting report has been made by the Michigan 
Secretary of State concerning the cost of producing and 
marketing the wheat, oats and corn crops of 1885 in 
that state. Of the report received 108 represent accounts 
actually kept, 396 are estimates, and 276 are partly esti- 
mates and partly from accounts. The total area of im- 
proved land represented is 74,137 acres, of which 13,286 
were in wheat, 6,968 in oats, and 7,852 in corn. While 
these figures represent a small portion of the area under 
cultivation in the state in these crops, the reports based 
thereon probably give a fairly intelligent exhibit as to 
the average of cost of production. 

The state is divided into two districts, in one instance 
representing the southern four tiers of counties, the 
other the counties north of this division. The items of 
cost embrace plowing, fitting the land for seeding, fer- 
tilizers and manure, seed, drilling, harvesting, stacking, 
threshing, marketing, interest at 7 per cent., insurance, 
taxes and repairs. The result is shown in the following 
averages of such cost for one acre: 


Wheat Oats. Corn. 
Southern district =... 1... .0. cee ckepoensban $16 22 = $15.04 $19.38 
Northern iiatrict) 0 nests onsen socerat 13.91 13.92 19.05 
Genersl(averages. si jicr eds cundeenaess eee 15.59 14.68 19.14 


By crediting the value of straw for wheat and oats, 
and of stalks for corn, with rental value of dwelling ap- 
plied per acre, the result is shown in the following as 
the net cost per acre: 


Wheat. Oats. Corn 
Southern districticccntien oes dele niente ected $13.91 $12.57 $15 63 
Northern distrittize.c.c....0ee0cta> eceess> 10,48 9.85 13.46 
Genenallaverdocerm,.. scenes severincs aitene 12.99 11.77 14 94 


The average yield per acre is given at 2198 bushels of 
wheat, 40.55 bushels of oats, and 70.87 bushels of ears of 
corn. The yield thus indicated applied to the cost per 
ace shown an average cost per bushel of 59.1 cents for 
wheat, 29 cents for oats, 21.1 cents for ear corn. The 
average price of wheat on Jan. 1 for the state is placed 
at about 84 cents, oats 30 cents, and corn 24 cents per 
bushel of ears. In regard to wheat, the report observes 
thatthe “net profit on investment in the southern 
counties is 38 per cent., and the northern counties 35. 
per cent.”—Price Current. : 


A LIBERAL MAN. 


A Griswold street insurance agent who is an adlvocate 
of the Michigan Ship Canal, yesterday received a visit 
from a tall and commanding-looking stranger who re- 
marked on the approach of winter, and continued: 

“About the ship canal project, am I right in supposing 
that it is to connect Lakes Erie and Michigan?” 

“Yiess sir,” 

“Tt is, I take it, a scheme to shorten the route from the 
West to the East?” ; 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A vessel bound from Buffalo to Chicago would save 
a voyage up therivers, across Lake Huron, through the 
Straits of Mackinac and down Lake Michigan? Have 
you figured on the cost?” 

“Oh, yes. The highest estimate is $100,000,000.” 

“Humph! A mere nothing. Is it your personal de- 
sire that this canal should go through ?” 

“Why, I am greatly interested as a citizen.” : 

“Of course—I see. Itis perfectly proper that you 
should be interested—deeply interested. The canal shall 
go through.” ‘ 

“Have you any late news, sir?” . 

“Yes, sir. Iam goingto put it through myself to . 
oblige you. Here is my check for $100,000,000. Goout | 
and hire the diggers. Good day, sir.” \ 

‘He laid a check for the sum named on the table and | 
walked out. The check was signed, John Smith and 
hasn’t been cashed yet.—Detroit Hree Press. 
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Ares Af omment. 


: A NEW PORT, 

The New York Tribune is very much worried lest that 
city lose its grain trade, and lest the grain that now 
passes through it be shipped to foreign markets by way 
of Newport News, Va. This danger, long since threat- 
ened, has now virtually come to pass, shipments from the 
West to Liverpool wza this new port being announced. 
The consolidation of the Chesapeake & Ohio with the 
other Eastern lines of the Huntington interest will natu- 
rally facilitate such through shipment. This road is not 
bound by any obligation to the other through lines, and 
can consequently carry freight fromthe Western markets 
on its owa terms. “At Newport News it has,” the 7’zb- 
une is forced to admit, “an admirable harbor, where 
seagoing ships find a superior quality of coal, and where 
they are never interrupted by ice.” All these circum- 
stances, as well as the absence of the heavy fees charged 
at New York, and other advantages, threaten to make 
“this competition very important” in the estimation of 
our New York contemporary. It thinks, however, that 
“it would be premature to suppose that the glory of 
New York has departed.”’—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE ENORMOUS CORN CROP, 


“What could we do without the hog?” asks a bucolic 
contemporary. And it is a question that answers itself 
when we consider the stupendous yield of this cereal the 
past year, which was 184,640,000 bushels in excess of last 
year’s harvest, as the following comparative product of 
some of the largest states will show: 


1884. 1885. 
Bushels. Bushels. 

Do. oS RCEO ESSE ASHI ag pee toesmecatiogg 85,373,000) 181,500,000 
RIENCE GS bak, dela cits Gonsins ova sone Uewcens 104,757,000) 126,708,000 
Tilinois... .| 244,544,000) 294,239,000 
Iowa.. .| 252,600,000, 296,805,000 
Missouri .| 197,850,000) 189,360,000 
Kansas. 168,500,000) 188,720 000 
Nebraska. aS Bed 122,100,000) 137,362,000 
RIOR CS atislc se ciestnc asics em cne ise sien ey 23,630,000) 21,148,000 
Wisconsin Nis seen Viera onDoNDs 26,200,000) 21,209,000 
BMIGIIG AM occ c ics ccc ets weer cee y cess veers} 26,022,000) . 30,185,000 

MMENIR. Aulrds occ oe os op Ge Sawcs Mee esis /1,251,596,000/1,436,236,000 


If the other states and territories show a product no 
less than that of last year (543,400,000 bushels), the total 
crop for 1885 will aggregate 2,000,000,000 bushels. 
This loaded into cars of ten tons each (as computed by an 
arithmetical exchange) and in one continuous train, 
would reach around the world and leave a cut over that 
would require a track from London across the Atlantic, 
the United Siates and the Pacific, reaching to Hong 
Kong.—Tron. 


THE MINNESOTA LAW. 


That this law was fatally defective is well known. It 
was virtually admitted by the commissioners themselves 
intheir acceptance of Chief Weighmaster Mattson’s 
resignation. We imagine the farmers will want to know 
why these defects were not pointed out by the commis- 
sioners in this, their annual report to the Governor. 
Heretofore the people of the northern part of the state 
who have been clamoring for an extra session, believed 
that the commissioners had se@ forth all the facts regard- 


ing the grain and warehouse law in their report and had. 


pointed out the remedy. We are forced to believe that 
idea was fostered by the commissioners in their Battle 
Lake meeting with the Alliance. We are not advocating 
an extra session, but we feel that those people who are 
should be able to put the responsibility for one not being 
called where it belongs. 

The key to the free markets that we now enjoy is the 
clause in the law compelling railroads to allow flat ware- 
houses to be built on their right of way. This point is 
known to have been jeopardized at least in one case by 
the refusal ot the Milwaukee Road to allow warehouses 
to be erected on its line. Itisa matter of much sur- 
prise that no mention is made of this fact.—armers 
Advocate, St. Paul. 


TERMINAL OHARGES, | 

Chicago is finding fault with the terminal charges at 
this point, and the press affirms that it is driving ship- 
ments away from the city. That is the reason fault is 
being found. Ifthe city did not suffer we suppose no 
complaint would be made. But itis the shipper who 
pays these charges. It comes out of the man who pro- 
duces the grain that is shipped here, and though these 
charges have been and are so exorbitant that business is 
being diverted, the robbery has been kept up for years, 
and a stupid legislature has never done anything to pre- 
vent it. Every man who has ever shipped a bushel of 
grain to this city has been unmercifully plundered by 
the railroads and the elevators, but the Illinois Legisla- 
ture has apparently been unable to see anything that 
needed correction. Charges are made for switching, 
unloading and for everything else that would possibly 
hear a charge, and yet the road agrees to carry products 
to their destination. It makes no difference to the ship- 
per how the roads do it. Ifthe cars must be switched in 
order to get on a track that furnishes facilities for get- 
ting a carload of grain where it belongs, that is the busi- 
ness of the road and not the business of the shipper, who 
pays enough to cover all such expenses without being 
mulcted at the end of the route. It is the business of the 
road to unload without any additional expense, but they 


charge for unloading even if the consignee does the 
work himself. It would be just as sensible for the man 
of whom we bought a load of coal to drive to our door 
and demand pay for unloading it, as it is fora railroad to 
charge for unloading a car of grain after being paid to 
take it to a certain point and to a certain person. The 
terminal charges of the roads and the elevator charges 
need regulation very badly. The elevator isto a very 
large degree the highwayman in the middle of the road 
at midnight. It is there and it must have its share of 
what is going by just because it is there, and the share 
is an outrageously large one.— Western Rural. 


OENTER OF WHEAT PRODUCTION, 


The wheat crop of 1885 was confessedly a small one, 
and the deficiency was mainly on winter wheat grown 
principally in the Middle States. This has led to a 
rather surprising change in the receipts of wheat at the 
principal grain markets of the country. New York 
City, from its position as the shipping point for Europe, 
has heretofore been the largest receiver of wheat. In 
1884 New York received 36,864,761 bushels, Chicago 
26,397,587 and Minneapolis 29,822,726. During the year 
1885 the relative po-ition of these cities was changed so 
that Minneapolis led, with 32,470,000 bushels, New York 
followed with 25,500,000, and Chicago was last with only 
18,300,000. Excepting Minneapoli-, there was a heavy 
decrease in receipts, and in this the increase was but 
smal]. Of course the slackness of foreign demand for 
our wheat accounts for the falling off in New York City, 
and the entire failure of winter wheat in Illinois has 
lessened the receipts at Chicago. With a good winter 
wheat crop this year the center of wheat production will 
not be even apparently shifted to the Northwest. The 
increase is most rapid in that direction, but the wheat 
crop is now so large that it requires an enormous prod- 
uct to give any new locality a preponderance.— American 
Cultwvator. 


A STANDARD GRAIN MEASURE, 

At the last meeting of the National Board of Trade a 
resolution was adopted favoring the general adoption of 
the cental system, current in Liverpool and the Pacific 
States of this country, representing 100 pounds avoirdu- 
pois as the standard of grain measure. This will have, 
if put into operation in the Hast, but little direct effect 
on our grain growers and shippers, but still there is a 
measure of satisfaction in learning of a movement to- 
ward uniformity in measure. As it is now, itis almostas 
though two languages were spoken in the matter of the 
quotations of the New York market and comparison 
with ours, and vice versa. New York sends us quota- 
tions which are always so much per bushel, and we re- 
turn ours as being so much per cental, and so does Liver. 
pool. Now, with wheat rated at 60 pounds to the bushel, 
rye at 56 pounds, barley at 48, and oats at 32, it is appar- 
ent that considerable figuring must be done by our mer- 
chants to learn the Chicago or New York quotations per 
cental, when as telegraphed they are so much per bushel; 
and Eastern growers and shippers must be put to just as 
much trouble. It is apparent, therefore, that the gen- 
eral adoption of the cental system will greatly simplify 
matters, and therefore the change should be made as 
recommended.—San Francisco Call. 


WHEAT STOCKS AND PROSPECTS. 

The indications of the Chicago wheat market yester- 
day were that the Minneapolis millers who have been 
operating here have closed out their deal. They sold 
a large quantity short about three weeks ago, covered it 
later at a handsome profit, and then sold short again to 
a smaller extent on the following upturn of prices. This 
wheat has now been bought in, and one of the gentlemen 
is credited with the statement that he does not in- 
tend to sell short any more, his reason being that not to 
exceed 25 per cent. of the wheat raised in the Northwest 
remains in the hands of the farmers, and that but little 
more will move from that section before next spring. 
Other estimates are in circulation to the effect that about 
30,000,000 bushels of wheat are in store in country ware- 
houses in the Northwest, nearly all of which is intended 
to be held till the opening of the season of lake naviga- 
tion. Presumably this estimate does not include that 
held at Minneapolis and Duluth If so, the visible sup- 


ply may be placed at about 85,000,000 bushels all told, » 


about two-thirds of which is taken account of in the 
official statements, while all of it is being carried by the 
aid of capital. This quantity isthe maximum of the 
season, so far as can be inferred from a study of the sit- 
uation, and it may te expected to decrease from this up 
to the time of the next harvest. 

How rapidly, is a question that would receive different 
answers, according as the respondent is inclined tothe 
bull or the bear side of the market. But it is worth 
while to notice that the winter-wheat sections appear to 
have nearly sold their surplus, judging from the fact 
that considerable quantities of spring wheat are already 
moving to the mills there, and that inquiries are being 
made by millers at other points than those which have 
drawn supplies hitherto from the elevators. The quan- 
tity above noted is equal to about a three months’ con- 
sumption and export at the present rate, so that the 
whole of it would be practically exhausted at an early 
day in March next if there were none inthe hands of 
farmers available for use. Of course this is not a sup- 
posable case. The stocks in the hands of farmers and 
those in elevator could not be reduced to absolute zero 
unless fetched out by prevalence of starvation prices, 
and perhaps not then. But it does look as if the 
trade is now ina position where it can approximately 
measure the magnitude of the load it will have to bear 


between this and next August and form an intelligent 
estimate in regard to the quantity that will be left over 
to compete with the new crop, if any. The last named 
quantity does not promise to be painfully large, whether 
or not any of it be wanted by European consumers; and 
it appears probable that those of the first holders who 
have not yet parted with their property will be able to 
realize better prices for it than any that have been yet 
paid since the harvest was gathered in.— Zz. 


EASTERN ELEVATOR MEN COVETING PACIFIO COAST 
CROPS, 


Says a writer in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser— 
probabiy an owner of stock in the elevator combination: 
“A large portion of the wheat crop of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, which has always been exported vza 
the Pacific Ocean to Europe, may be brought this way 
through Buffalo for export, Shall all these natural ad- 
vantages of location be thrown a vay for the want of a 
proper outlet eastward from Buffalo to the nation’s me- 
tropolis at the seaboard? Shall this gigantic commerce, 
representing at least one-quarter of the nation’s tonnage, 
be forced to seek other outlets by reason of our neglect? 
No! a thousand times no!’ Our sympathies are wholly 
with this enthusiastic person, so far as the above appeal 
isconcerned. Whenever California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington begin to send their wheat crops across the conti- 
nent for export shipment in sufficient volume to threaten 
a glut of the Erie Canal, the time will have come for 
serious consideration of the project to enlarge that chan- 
nel of communication at an expense of $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. Thus far there have been do signs of such 
a movement, and not one-fourth of the capacity of the 
canal has ever been utilized, even in most prosperous 
seasons. And while we are waiting for the great rush 
of wheat from the Pucific coast to begin, would it not be 
well for the elevator monopolists to ponder the remark 
made by Capt. De Puy atthe meeting of canal menin 
New York last Tuesday, that enlargement will be useless 
until the exorbitant terminal charges a' Buffalo and New 
York shall be materially reduced ?—Troy Times. 


THE COST OF A BUSHEL OF OORN, 


There is a statistician about the Palmer House who 
desires to impress everybody with economic facts. Said 
he yesterduy: ‘Do you see that man over there? Well, 
he’s a farmer, down near Elgin. There he goes with a 
friend; they’re going to get a drink. The farmer will 
pay for it. Now, let me see. That man will sweat two 
mortal hours next spring to plow enough ground to raise 
one bushel of corn. That bushel of corn he will sell for 
30 cents. He is going in there now to spend the 30 cents 
for two drinks. Therefore, the farmer and the corn 
have parted. Now, let me tell you what becomes of the 
corn. A bushel of corn makes seventeen quarts of 
whisky—four and a quarter gallons. The distillery gets 
its first profit—40 cents a gallon. There youare: $2 for 
that bushel of corn. Now the government comes in, 90 
cents a gallon—$3 85, added to the $2, makes $5.85. 
That brings the product of the bushel of corn down to 
the jobber and the wholesaler, and, finally, by several 
stages, to the retailer. By the time it reaches the latter 
the bushel of corn, or its product of four and a quarter 
gallons, has been reduced one-half, which means eight 
and a half gallons. There are sixty drinks to the gallon 
—that is the average—eight and a half gallons means 270 
drinks at 15 cents each—there we have $46.35 as the 
consumer’s price for a bushel of corn which the farmer 
raises and sells for 30 cents. Who says there is no in- 
dustry in this country? But the farmer we saw just now 
spent his whole bushel of corn in the price of two drinks, 
and the people who do not till the soil get away with 
$46.05.”—Chicago News. 


GRAIN INSPECTION. 


The question of grain inspection at this point was re- 
cently brought up in these columns by the reporting of 
the views of a number of the Western railway managers. 
The outside opinion is succinctly put in the following 
paragraph from a speech made by Gen. Grier last week 
before the managers of railroads extending to the Mis- 
souri River: 

Take the average price of corn during the past twelve 
months, in St. Louis, and then take the average price in 
Chicago during the same time, and the price in Chicago 
will average from six to seven cents per bushel over the 
price in St. Louis. In winter time it averages from three 
to five cents a bushel higher. Now, then, Chicago peo- 
ple ask why, if that is so, does the corn go via St. Louis? 
Why does not all the corn come to Chicago, when the 
differential rate to Chicago is only 5 cents, or 2 8-10 
cents per bushel higher to Chicago, and the price is 4 or 
5 cents per bushel higher? Why does it not come to 
Chicagy, or, rather, why does any go to St. Louis? I 
will answer that simply by referring to an article that 
came to my eye in the Chicago papers this morning. It 
is a statement made by Mr. Potter, vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. When asked 
why this grain did not come to Chicago instead of St. 
Louis, he said the trouble isin the inspection. That is 
where the difficulty rests. The city of Chicago is, ua- 
fortunately, cursed with a politicol inspection, which 
does much to help St. Louis. Some of our friends in 
Illinois have tried to force it upon us at East St. Louis. 
You are cursed with an unf rtunate inspection, and the 
result of it is that they won't grade corn here that every 
other market will grade, and the shippers of the West 
have become so disgusted with the Chicago inspection 
that they won’t ship their grain here in the winter time. 
In the summer time, when the inspection is alike, Chi- 
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cago takes nine-tenths of the entire grain from the 
Southwest. Those are facts that cannot be disputed. 
Mr. Potter states, or 2 reporter states for him, that that 
is the reason the corn would not come to Chicago— 
simply because it would not inspect here, because you 
have an unfortunate system of political inspection— 
Chicago Times. 


LOSING OUR CORN MARKET, 


The letter froma grain buyer in Nebraska published in 
our columns of yesterday gives the keynote of the tune 
to which the grain-receiving business in this city has 
been half-stravgled by the railroads. The writer, in an 
accompanying note, instances the case of Hastings, Neb., 
where corn was selling on track last week at 1854 cents 
per bashel for shipment to Baltimore, while the same 
corn would have had to be sold at only 13 cents for ship- 
ment to Chicago and thence to Baltimore at the current 
freight rates. The discrimination indicates a cut of 
more than 10 cents per 100 pounds.in the rates to Balti- 
more direct, while not a mill of deduction could be 
obtained on a shipment from the same point to this city. 
The schedule rates are bad enough to drive business 
from us, other things being equal, as they are 38 cents 
per 100 to Chicago against 33 to East St. Louis, though 
tbe distance to the last-named point is greater. But even 
this is only a small part of the discrimination that pre- 
vails during a great part of every winter. The official 
rate is steadily maintained on all business to this city, 
the cases of cutting being as rareas angels’ visits, while 
those to other points in the interior, as well as atthe 
seaboard, appear to be governed only bythe ruleof 
getting business somehow. If it cannot be obtained at 
one figure the railroad agent will accept as much less as 
may enable him to carry the grain, while the trade here 
is powerless to move. 

The prevalence of similar conditions at most other 
country points to the westward of usis a sufficient ex- 
planation of the difficulty experienced by our grain 
receivers in obtaining business. Itis an obstacle which 
cannot be made amends for by any change in the in- 
spection or reduciion in the cost of handling here. It is 
much greater than the whole of the latter, and any re- 
mark on the former is entirely superfluous where the 
most of the grain is sald by sample, as is the case in this 
market at the present time. It would be well to reduce 
our charges to as lowa point as is consistent with doing 
the business honestly on a paying basis, and we note 
that the trade here is moving in the direction of such a 
reform. Butit is evident thata matter of 70 cents per 
car-load for weighing, and half a cent per bushel more 
or less for selling charges, with the $2 per car for 
switching, all added together, only make about one-sixth 
part of the discrimination above referred to. If all these 
items could be abolished the seller of corn at Hastings 
would still have an inducement of 5 cents per bushel to 
sell his property to some one else than the man repre- 
senting a firm in Chicago. The remarks sometimes 
heard from railroad men to the effect that our inspection 
and methods of doing business are chargeable with the 
fault are only evidences of a specious attempt to divert 
attention from the real facts of the case and to dodge the 
question at issue. . 

The very fact that these discriminations are persisted 
in despite the protests of business-men in this city as 
individuals, and the organized effort recently under- 
taken byour Board of Trade in conjunction with the 
Chicago Freight Bureau, shows that the protest has not 
been loud enough to command a hearing on the part of 
the offenders. It may then be accepted as proof positive 
that something else will have to be done unless our mer- 
chants would sit idly by and see the 1emainder of the 
business slip past their fiugers. The character of that 
other action is perhaps for them to determine, but there 
can be no question asto the advisability of -considering 
it at once and sternly resolving to act out such line of 
policy as may be deemed best to pursue. Either that or 
be content to retire and let the cut-throat game be 
played out tothe bitter end by the men who could not 
be worse enemies of the commerce of this city if they 
were working with malice prepense for its utter de- 
struction —Chicago Tribune. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN THE WHEAT MARKET. 


The science of statistics as applied to determining the 
exact status of a commercial staple at a given time, and 
its prospects for the near future, has made very rapid 
and important development within a year or two. This 
is conspicuously the case with respect to wheat. The 
machinery used for the collection of facts is far from 
perfect, but it seems wonderfully efficient and trustwor- 
thy when its results are compared with the crude end 
valueless guessing which was in vogue before the mod- 
ern methods came into use. Nowadays we can deter- 
mine with some reliability not only the amount of the 
crop in our Own country and its local distribution, but 
we can estimate from respectable data the crop of the 
entire world. We can with more or less accuracy deter- 
mine what quantity the importing countries will want 
and what quantity the exporting countries have to spare. 
Commerce is learning more every year of the value of 
world statistics, and they are certain to be brought to a 
“a of perfection of which we have small conception 
to-day. 

This moralizing has been inspired by Bradstreet’s last 
statisiical article on wheat, purporting to give, with some 
approach to accuracy, the present supplies in various 
countries and the probable movements from exporting 
to importing countries in the half-year ending July 1, 
1886. The general purport of these figures is reassuring 


to the grain producers of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that, in addition to the home supply, the United 
Kingdom will require 45,000,000 bushels of wheat before 
the ist of July. France will be obliged to import not 
less than 11,000,000. Portugal will demand 6,000,000. 
The West Indies, Brazil, etc.. will import at least 9,000,- 
000. This makes a total of 71,000,000 bushels certainly 
required from outside by importing countries before the 
ist of next July. To meet this demand it is estimated 
that Russia will be able to spare 12,000,000 bushels, that 
India has not more than 8,000,000 bushels available, that 
Australia can furnish 4,000,000, and that Chili can ship 
2,000,000. But all these figures are given as maximum 
rather than average estimates. These amounts sum up 
26,000,000, or exactly the quantity required by importing 
countries other than the United Kingdom, which alone 
requires (in wheat or flour) at least 45,000,000 bushels. 
Obviously, if these figures are substantially correct, the 
United States must be depended upon to furnish nearly 
twice as much as all other countries, or an amount fully 
as great as the United Kingdom requires. 

If our country meets this demand, in what condition 
will it leave our domestic supply? Going back to July 
1, 1885, Bradstreet’s estimates our visible supply for that 
date at 38,000,000, our invisible supply at 80,000,000, and 
the new wheat crop of 1885 at 357,000,000, making 
a total quantity of 475,000,000. Six months 
later, Jan. 1, 1885, itis estimated that of this auantity 
150,000,000 bushels had been consumed at home, 31,000,- 
000 used for fall seeding, and 39,000,000 exported as 
wheat and flour, leaving on hand 255,000,000, of which 
58.000,000 is given as visible supply and 197,000,000 as 
invisible. It is calculated that of this 255.000,000 dispo- 
sition will have been made by July 1, 1886, as follows: 
Domestic food consumption, 135,000,000; seed for spring 
nlanting, 24,000,000; exports of wheat and flour, 47,000,- 
000 (from Atlantic ports 30,000,000 and from Pacific ports 
17,000 000). There would be left, of both visible and in- 
visible supplies, only 49,000,000 bushels, as against 118,- 
000,000 one year previous. 

If these figures be true, and for the purpose of general 
conclusions they seem to us fairly reliable, they show, 
first, that no further talk about over-production and 
glutted markets is pertinent. The world supply of 
wheat, instead of being vastly larger than the demand, 
is, on account of the light crop of 1885, going to prove 
hardly sufficient. Moreover, the facts of the situation 
show that many of the statements concerning the magni- 
tude of India’s competition as a wheat exporting country 
have been exaggerated. American wheat, especially 
Northwe tern wheat, has yet a great future in the mar- 
Kets of the world.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


“PRIVILEGES” ON ’CHANGE. 


A great deal of talk has veen heard within the last few 
weeks among members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
about the value of memberships in that body. Several 
plans for increasing it have been broached through the 
press, the genera] idea being that it is too low, as trans- 
fers have been made within a month past at less than 
one-fifth of the $10,000 which is the officially declared 
value of a new ticket. The decadence was due to an 
increased pressure to sell, which in turn was ascribed to 
the smaller quantity of business that has fallen to the lot 
of the average commission merchant since the removal 
to the new building andthe enhanced expense that was 
entailed by that step. The Board recently abolished the 
penalty for cutting the rates of commission for doing 
business, but that did not bring the rclief that was 
wished—though the agitation of schemes for improving 
the situation has caus d a 50 per cent. advance from the 
lowest price at which memberships were sold near the 
close of last year. 

It is fair to ask if the cause of the evil complained of 
does not lie in the methods of the Board, and especially 
in that class of its transactions which is called dealing 
in “privileges.” There is no question about the fact that 
the puts’ and calls now form the most prominent 
feature of the trading, though conveniently ignored by 
the officers as being outside their jurisdiction. The 
truth is that the Board cannot take official cognizance of 
the trading in privileges down-stairs, except to denounce 
it—which they are not prepared to do. Itis well known 
that the “privilege” business is forbidden by a law of 
the state, but which is quietly treated as if it werea 
dead letter—the plea being that the law was passed by 
men who were ignorant of the requirements of modern 
business, and that the put or call is as necessary a pro- 
tection in the handling of produce as is the taking out 
of a policy of insurance against fire. Perhaps there was 
some plausibility in the allegation when the practice 
was confined within narrow limits, but none now. The 
wagon is placed in front of the horse when the privilege 
is made the basis for: buying or selling the next day 
instead of a protection against excessive los3 on pur- 
chases or sales made previously, as isnow therule. It 
becomes a parasite that overshadows and eats up the life 
of the parent tree, and thrives. most when its support is 
in the stage of incipient decay. . 

In this phase the trading in privileges not only sinks 
tothe level of the much-complained-of bucket-shop 
business, but becomes identical with it, and presents all 
the objectionable features of that institution. It is a 
mere gamble in which a man risksa small sum per 
bushel for the privilege of making a much larger sum if 
the market goes his way. This is bad enough, buta 
worse feature follows it in the fact that the man who has 
sold those privileges in the afternuon has a big interest 
at stake in the market of the next day, and buys or sells 


for the express purpose of preventing those who paid 
him theirmoney from reaping any advantage. That is 
just what the bucket-shop men were accused of doing. 
A regular uproar used to arise on *Change every now 
and then when the bucketshops were flourishing, and 
the complaint always was that the proprietors of those 
nstitutions had brokers at work influencing the market 
in their favor, so that they could freeze outa crowd of 
unfortunates who had invested alittle in the hope of 
making a great deal. The only difference between the 
then and the now lies in the identity of the men whose 
ox is being gored. It is allright for a millionaire mem- 
ber of the Board to play the freezeout game on the small 
fry, but it was acardinal sin for the proprietor of a 
bucketshop to do the same thing, and the gorge of the 
average member rose at the bare thought that he could 
beapartyto furnish the quotations by wire which 
would make such a thing possible. 

This isnot mere moralizing. It touches vitally on 
the welfare of the members of the Board to day. 
people outside the Board and the city who used to send 
orders to trade here have become discouraged from doing 
so, believing that they do not stand an equal chance 
with those who have the inside track on privileges. And 
they are not far from being right; at least not if there 
were any truth in what so many members of the Board 
had to say about the bucket-shops up to a few months 
ago. It were better that the friends of the Board should 
recognize this fact than that the institution be permitted 
to decline further in power and usefulness through a 
mistaken “let-alone” policy which is slowly but surely 
sapping the foundations of the legitimate trade in prod- 
uce. It is perhaps difficult to say in what way the best 
friends of the institution should proceed to get rid of the 
canker worm that is gnawing at is vitals, but they 
could scarcely make things much worse than they are at 
present—a fact which constitutes this as an excellent 
time to begin. The new officers may perhaps regard it 
as their privilege as well as duty to moye in the direc- 
tion of so desirable a reform.—Chicago Tribune. 


Special Notices. ‘ 


The Chicage Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 
M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FCR SALE. 


Anew steam elevator; all modern machinery. Trade 
established twelve years. Only one other elevator in the 
place. Address 

Lock Box 39, Stuart, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bush- 
els. Now handling carload of grain per day. Will be— 
sold at two-thirds value. Everything nearly new. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

R. HEFFELFINGER, Denison, Iowa. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; fer sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Lil. 


FOR SALE. 


A No.5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture ; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi- 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam _ 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron” 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine’ 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad-_ 
dress 

Wa. A. WaLKer, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 3 


ve 


AMERIUAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FOR SALE. 


A one-third interest in a line of five new steam ele- 
vators, situated at Humboldt, Table Rock, Pawnee, 
Burchard, and Liberty, in the great corn belt of South- 
eastern Nebraska. An unparalleled opportunity offered 
toan immediate purchaser. No opposition. Call onor 
address 

Tue Farmers’ AND Mercuants’ BANK, Humboldt, 
Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable elevator property with thirty-horse 
power engine; acorn sheller, feed burr, grain cleaner, 
dumps, everything in first-class order. Also stock yards 
with scales, all complete if desired. The elevator has 
a capacity of 25,000 bushels, and is located 100 miles 
west of Chicago, on the Chicago & Iowa R. R. Will 
exchange for land in Kunsas or Southern Nebraska. 
For full particulars address 

Dayvip Pivum, Maryland, Ogle Co., Ill. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN«COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


eects ats ok aN Got 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. RB, R. 


Tos. J. PursLEY. 


Warren R. BUCKLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, m. | GRAIN, HAY, 
Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Iil. SEEDS 

And Mercantile Agencies. ? 


(="Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
q Whost t, Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
Pe Cc. & ©. Railroad). 


Grain Commission Cards, 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


mS A Bits ter LeSs- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 


Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


DABKEOTA WHEAT 


Ko] ee 
k F.W.McKINNEY, = |>= 

. cad 
| Grain, Loans and Land, |?s 

bal E 

= Bismarck, Dakota. oe 
6 Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat | 2® 
> Promptly Filled. a> 


DAHROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


. MILLS, G. W. YATES, 
Minneapeliay ¢ Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 52. Room 13. 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.0.b. cars in sacks. Consignments solicited. Cargo 


Orders promptly filled. 
R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


J. M. Smrra. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


CEO. E. LOWETH, 
Commission Merchant, 
GRAIN, FEED, HAY AND STRAW. 


Consignments Solicited. Liberal Advances on Con- 
signments. Satisfactory References 
Furnished. 


Room 9, 1858 Superior St., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


W. W: DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLocK, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE'S BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO —4xnp—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


——CASH PAID FOR—— 


GRAIN. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Baled Hay, Mill Feed, Ete. 


Millers having Feed to sell w will receive a prompt reply if 
they send us samples and prices. 
White Middlings and Screenings specialties. 


GIBES & BRO., 
119 N. Water St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


EK. L. ROGERS & CO.,, 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 


{30 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED isss, 
C. H. GRAVES. W. VAN Brunt 


C. H. CRAVES & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U.S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GRAVES, DULUTH. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, gst Citi * National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more: JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO., 
Chicago. 


G.S. BARNES & CoO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 
G.S. 8. BARNES, DULUTH. 
Pres. N. P. Eley. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 


“Farco. St. Pavr. 


BRANSAS CORN. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. sr 
m 


Grain Commission Merchants. 
KANSAS WHEAT. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M.W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


OATS. 


| FRENCH BROS., 
| 
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M. F. SEEvry. BE. BE. Hangs. ©. R. DELAMAryR. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


Fremont, Neb., 


Rievator Builders. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience 
and Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 
(a§~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


aR for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of ie 
Tic \. Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas, 
mS 

t= Sf 


J.S SEELEY. 


ao * Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, etc. Slate 
ie Roofs, Hips or Joints, Co ings, Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
Wi) if \ in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and prone fine 
With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
é cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside w ork exposed to 
a eather. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 

= Ready for Use. 


‘SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 
(= In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN Cc. KILNER, 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 
Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 


SPROCKET WHEELS, 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINCS, Etc., Etc. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
80CortlandtSt., N.Y: 
Branch Offices: 


ee ad 1840, Incorporated 1884, 


THE Thos. Brad ord Go, 


Successors to 


> Thos. Bradford Co. 


Sole Manufact- 
urers of the 


107 Hope St, os 


STON: 
50 Oliver St. 


Seamless 
STEEL 


BUCKETS 


Get Prices from Headquarters. 


H.W. CALDWELL, 


40 8. Canal Street, 
(SECURE 1886 CATALOGUE.) CHICAGO. 


Caution to Steam Plant Owners ! 


In a quiet way, several infringements of our Self-Clean-., 
ing Furnace Grates, Patent 292,230, are being offered. 

Any grate with a differential movement of the bars, or a 
divergence of motion when moved, is an infringement of our 
patent--without this they will not clean the fire. 

July 23d action was brought in United States Court 
against a party formerly selling our grates, who is offering 
one of these infringements that he is offering as an improve- 
ment. It imperfectly accomplishes what we do completely, 
but being an infringement, its use cannot be permitted. 


U. S. ROCKING GRATE BAR C0., Chicago. 


THE STEVENS: 
PORTABLE MILLS » 


For CORN and— 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


VIE Hos. sRADFORDAX Old Reliable l PHIL. DEDTIAS 
€ und Celebrated | a ND St 

RUNES AY ACES 
: \ BRADFORD ae ica 
My \ i : onto 60. 18t. 

| } ana, 

\ Portable Mills eck 

"| LS . For Any Kind of = Ge Wasd' St. 
y 2 SM NEW ORLEANS, 54 Carondelet St. 
ly L AUS Zz SMALL GRAIN. SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
© UN ers of HAVANA, 50 San Tener, 


General Flour Mill and Elevator Ma- 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBODRN, N. ¥. 
Mention this paper. 


Any one can become 
so thoroughly posted 
in three weeks review- 
ing withThe Common 
School Question Book 


ee to successfully pass 
BESS 56 most difficult and 
~ technical legalexaminationsfor teachers’ 
certificates. By its aid thousands of young 
people earn an honorable and lu- 
crative livelihood, 25000 sold last year. 
Full descriptive circulars and specimen 


bages sent for St). Jigga 


FiO EO! 


| TPACKING| | 


© WOUOILZ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A. H. CRAIG, 


Send to nearest office for Circular. 
ee a ee ee 


A T C a The Crate Folding In- 


best. 


PUBLISHER, 
Caldwell,RacineCo 
Wisconsin. 


SCHOO 


aM a thc td ha SOLD. 


chinery a S, ecialty. 
Nos 25,27, 29,31 and 33 Lock St. 
Near Highland House Inclined Plane, 


cubator and Brooder (com- 
bined) is the cheapest and 
Will batch 1,200 to 1,560 chicks per 
year, worth as broilers $4 to "$12 per dozen. 


ol 9 a ‘ Vi 
Write forCatalogue. CINCINNATI, O. Pleasant and profitable at all seasons. No at ed ay, crema reat) BEND 
‘a S cost or experience to operate. olds 1 13.00. their Telephones on lines less than 
af E = oe s NT A eS Ts Ex 3 | Price, $12.00 two miles ie length. “A few months’ 
nf ERIE, PA., Any C hl | C K Ss BY on e penta buys £2 first-class pleleRnane 
s be that is no infringement, and works 
baleagh roe eS chickens. An absolute success. Porfoct f splengid or lines for patie odnn 
. Wj) any kind of wire, and works good in 
Portable imitation of the hen. Nolamps to explode. Ten eter weather. It makes homes Se Ca loy4 Oam fed ano 
9 Pp p ¥ ihil 
= C4 hens will pay $200 profit per year. 500 Incu- { pleasant; annihilates time; prevents 2 
Stationary bators in use. Gives universal satisfaction. : burglanies; saw Gocincls mani end tart Priced fo 
and Send 4 cts. for new 36-pp. book on poultry, | mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
a ——— Agricultural incubators, brooders, diseases, remedies, etc. tories, colleges, etc. a cle: The only practicable and reliable 
ae y : 1 t tright and warranted to wor 
F. D. CRAIG, z" Se creas. canon revious experience required, 
Steam Emnezines. | north Evanston 0 bee ad N e 


WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CHAMPION UF THE WORLD ! 


The Soft Corn of this year has again | demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the ‘‘Champion”’ in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can ae through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 

‘ kept in-reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8, Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 


. McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner, 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers an 
Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 


Circulars free, 


| | CHAMPIoy, 


i} a 
1 NE WORLD 


H, J. Deal ‘pecialtyCo. 
BOARD STRADE INSPECTORS 


Flow Triers, Magnifying Glasses, Mi- 
croscopes; Grain Testers, &. 
BUCYRUS, = OHIO 
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STANDARD MACHINES 


——— FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS—— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 
THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 
IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. VICTOR SMUTTER. VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 
EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 
EUREKA BRAN PACKER, LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


Aiso™:——————_ PA VERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, } tesscsctrar ir tie tarter 
NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: _ 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is — 

w very easy matter, 1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. A AA 


Yours truly, J. M. DAVIDSON, 


Victor Corn Sheller. Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send for Ta price tists —T°— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, Ill, 
CORN CRIB,|_EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. 


With Forced Ventilation; Feliance Works, - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed MANUFACTURERS OF— 


across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 5 
ler, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 


3 centsperbushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. — 


he Common-Sense Especially Designed 
T For MANUFACTURING 


Automatic Corn Sheller, | es co... 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the | Elevators and Flour 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other | Mills, 
known machine; takes lsss power to operate, and : . 
adjnsts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will shell more Will SAVE in FUEL 


| These Engines have 
|developed in Expert 
| Trial, and in every- 
|day work, = 

—THE— 


= He Kighest + Eoonmy 


corn, and that too Setiony Spubiag me oe peace from 33 to 60 per|- = (| .( KNOWN 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less o: ieee . Rac ia 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by haying some cent. over any ordina fs ; as! 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of | ry Engine. ae = - team Eno wee’ ine, 
the flexibility of segments or sey vane pe late— 
Bel or eee gee nee ei aaa, orks REYNOLDS’ Patent Sir Pump and tondensrr Saves 25 Per Cent. 

Six Sizes BE ous for Prices. REYNOLDS’ Patent Feed Water Heater and Purifier—Best in the market. 


Send for ee Catalogue and Price List. Also List of users of the REYNOLDS’ COR- 


H.A. HAWKINS. 248 Randolph St., | 4188 ENex 


See CHICACO. pape BRANCH, J. B. ALLAN, MAnaceEr, No. 48 South Canal Street. 
CANADIAN BRANCH, No. 30 Wellington Street, East, Toronto, Canada. 


Elevator ? Mill Supplies 
Leather, Cotton, Rubber 3 ug 


GRINDING MILL. Ay 
BEL.Ii Wr GS Suited to the wants of ranch-<=san\e 
men, with steam engines, & ; 
= so é horse-powers and geared wind- / | 
'4= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. | mite. We alsomake FRENCH 


(S= Prices Close, and Quality the Best. BURR MILLS which embody \ 5 
new and desirable features. eae . 


’ THE CASE MFG. 6O., Columbus, 0,| tHe FREEPORT SP ieninec eee : redioone. a 


for pumping water for em 
Railroads, Villages, Snb- Sj==— 
urb n houses, lawns, dai- ELEN 
ries, brick yards, drain- a4: === 
ing, irrigating, etc., as i 
well as geared windmills of all sizes % 
for running grinders, shellers, saws, 
etc. Also COB GRINDERS, CORN 
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THE BEST CORN SHELLER "= Pex ORITED Meri. 


IN THE WORLD! 


For 
All Kinds 


For Use 
in 
Mills, of 


Elevators Grain- 


Z 4 " ro a » 
and 5, PERFORATED METAL COMPA : Cleaning 


MANUFACTORERS OF 


Ware- men PreFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND Bae 


Houses. [i —»> CHICAGO. ILL. <— be 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application, 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Capacities from 200 to 1,400 bushels per hour. Foursizes made. Steel Shafts in every Sheller, 
with Improved Beaters. SPECIAL CORN CLEANERS TO ORDER. 


For Prices and Particulars address 


NATHAN STEDMAN, Aurora, Dearborn Co,, Ind. 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices. 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. s TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


BEST MILL SEPARATOR 


—on— 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY ELEVATOR IN 
EAR TEX THE LAND. 


a Cleans Polishes 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
THE GRAIN. 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. Removing all impurities without breaking 
or wasting. 


Aplington, Iowa. 
Messrs. THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 
GENTLEMEN—The Trimmer tought of 
you 3 years ago still gives good sa isfac- 
tion. I cannot see how it could be im- 
proved upon; can scour as hard or light 
as you please, and the suction is under 
perfect control und runs easy. 
Yours truly (signed) E. S. BLACKMORE. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO. , Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Made especially for this trade by 


THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
1026, 1028 & 1030 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Successors 
to Kreider, Campbell & Co.) 


GEO. W. DAWRON, Manager, 
Western Branch Office, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. : 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


_ Everybody is astonished to see the work 
= == it does. We challenge competition, for 
if ry | general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and | 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and | 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
SO) Over in the oats. No other Separator can 
zqy|help running wheat over, where the suction 
jor blast is depended on to. make the sepa- 
AA ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ijciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do | 
the work. We can take oats out of barley [f 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
_ other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
= can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
—— Other small seeds that any other sepa- 
SSrator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


= 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


: 3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 
PILE S Instant relief. Finhl cure in 10 dys, 
=| 4) .and never ret: rns. No rurge, nosaive 


I SS 
SS S SS = 
Ww = E D OND OF THE ; L k Cc = = ' no suppository. Si fferers will learn cf a simple rem 
dy K Jed. " a 
5 i PATENTEES, anar »5 vwarro I l  @ O,; I j l ® SHOWING ANGL | Mar ate crenata ee 


G ANGLE SIEVE’ 


= 


SS 


D.T. 


\ 


ef 


oe al iS ands 
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CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 


— WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
fin 


i The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 


| il ] We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
@) | isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
| ); aie culars; it will pay you. 


Susu oy | M. DEAL «& CO., 


SS - Sole Owners and Mannfacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


ce ae ge as ee a 


ROOFING PLATES! 


{From the TIronmonger December 5, 1885, ] 


AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


NM revo MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, may justly claim to have 


{ 
i 
} 


revolutionized the roofing-piate trade in this country. When, a year ago, 

they became the representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old 
Method and Camaret plates, they were enabled, with the aid of the manufacturers, 
to give a positive and definite guarantee of the quality of goods bearing thrir 
brand. This could only be done by taking the entire product of the works, the 
proprietors being under contract to maintain the standard of the production. 
This, they have not only done, but the quality has been improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co. was the first of the kind ever 
issued, as to quelity of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding 
between them and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do 
what had heretofore been impossible, with most importers, who buy of Lordon or 
Li erpool agents, and who are, therefore, not in direct communication with the 
manufacturers. Messrs. Merchant & Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among 
‘mporters as the only direct representatives of works in Wales, whose owners are 
under contract to keep up the standard of a guarantee and to sell their brand to 
no otber parties, either in England or theUnited States. Of course this policy of 
guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, but as they purchase of com- 
mission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective, 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased 
sales, and many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use 
the guaranteed plates. In some Cases, however, contractors have, to enhance 
their profits, substituted inferior brands for those specified, Finally, at the 
r quest of numerous architects and reliable roofers who have suffered through 
competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & Co. have succeeded in 
aking arrangements with the manufacturers to stamp each sheet, not only with 
the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. The effect of this, the 
firm feel satisfied, will bring about a better class of roofing work than has here- 
lofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property as well 
as to responsible roofers, architects, and others engaged in the building trades 


BRANCH HOUSE: 


MERCHANT & CO., 135 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STOCK ON HAND. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


W You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with euse and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE, PA. 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
_ WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Moyers, $6 OO. Per pair, $10.00. 


Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 220 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SIS2ES AND STYUES 


——— OF PORTABLE 


BURR MILLS. 


—— RECEIVED —— 


Highest Awards 


en AT TE ——— 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or= 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


oe HE 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
80, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 


COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


NORD IRE & MARMONGD,, ndianagelis, [at 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


4Ltso RAPID DRYERS For 


Fertilizers (Tankage), Cottonseed, Glucose, and Brewers’ Refuse, 
Starch, Wool, Lumber, Shingles etc. 


(GS" UNEQUALED FoR RAPIDITY AND THOROUGHNESS. The Best, Most Rapid and 
Satisfactory Dryers extant ! 

GRAIN DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low tem- 
perature insuring evenness and unifvrmity. The capacity, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded. Besides dryi: g evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine will re- 
move any slight odor from sweat or beat, and put the grain in condition to grade. As the ai used is 
prepared air, and has all the various degrees of low temperature necessary, there is no Parch, 
Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. Damp Grain made as dry as 
the rules of ins ection require, or as dry even as old grain. It is beyond question the Champion 
Grain Dryer. 


BATES’ FERTILIZER DRYER 


Accomplishes three times the work accomplished by any of its competitors, with about one- 
quarter the power, saving 50 to 7 per cent. over all others in cost of operation, as well as in first 
cost. Besides Drying and Grinding, this machine delivers the material cold, ready for immediate 
shipment. All Machines absolutely Safe against fire. Compact, and occupy but about 
14 feet square space. Information, details and estimates furnished promptly upon application. 


J.c. BATES, 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73, Calumet Building, 
585. 189 La Saile St., CHICACO, ILL. 


Howes Challengesample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple,| 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


EASILY OPENED): 


Glue, 


|Is Absolutely Secure 


WHEN CLOSED. 


From BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 
FILLED and CLOSED i Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, andis in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET PRICE IIs T.—No. 0—1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etc., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z.Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of, $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, Chicago or Detroit Ex- 
change. We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


HEN Ge 
| t 


| 


On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request isin- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P.S.—Parties 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postege with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No. 
1, 85 for No. 2, Uc for No.3 and 75cfor No, 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


KF. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 


anufacturers of IRON CRE PAINT 
cae ee NA And Cement. | 


IRON ROOFING 152 Merwin Street, 


CRIMPED SIDING, . CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


my (Send for circulars and 
' Price List No. 79. 
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STILWELL’S PATENT ‘Shuck Sheller 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND BITUTHR COMBINED: 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! Sa the <a 


shells corn with or without shuck 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 


when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. or husk on. 
Bg make FOUR daira le 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! Miu : pine 
P KINGSLAND & FERGUSON MFG. CO., Mfrs, 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 1621 North 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


STILWELL he BIERCE MFC. CO., 
DAYTON, OnIoO, UW. BS. A. \2 pet 
. HAND 
try ia Pow ie wile” Veena pai 
CHMOND CITY MILL WORKS|f==s:: == 


R.WOODMAN. | 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R. SUPPLIES. 
169HIGHST,  - % Boston.Mass. 


Mf: 


Speco IN INDICATOR, 
Le) 
pws 
‘7 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


—+ <p X <> + 
ee ("Write for Description and Prices.) 


ARLE RICAN Remember, this Machine Dries and Cools Grain in one Operaticn. 


AUTOMATIC SCALE AND REGISTER!| Worrell’s No. 2 Combined Drier and Cooler, 


The only practical machine in the market. Perfectly adapted to the wants of 
—For Use in—— every dealer in grain or manufacturer of meal and hominy. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC LETTER: 
Orricz or C. M. ALGER, Proprietor City Mills, 


~ Dealer in Grain and Manufacturer of Corn Meal, Feed and Hominy, 
Ss. E. WORRELL, Esq HANNIBAL, Mo., Nov. 14, 1885. 
DEAR Six~The No. 2 Combined Grain Drier and Cooler which T purchased of youis giving entire 


satisfaction. We are working up about 200 bushels of corn per day into meal and hominy, for which 
J am using new corn, which I could not do for 30 days yet, for hominy, without drying. e can regu- 
late it perfectly, giving it any amount of drying we may desire. We are running about 40 bushels 
ELEVATORS per hour on this new corn. We cleaned anddried nine cirs wrecked grain tor the Missouri Pacific 


BADBES. 


[BAGGAGE Master. | 
cninaiel S ~ 
n EX 
LOCAL , 
p i 


| BAGGAGE CHECK. 


Par ‘ 
Poin of? 


Lso SPON 
EERFGRATING STAMPS, coRRE SNOENC 
OFFICE STAMPS &c. SOLICITED. 


Railroad, some weeks ago, which we ran 50 to 60 bushels per hour. I am satisfied that the machine 


will pay me its cost every year. Our engine hardly feels the weight of it, 
Yours truly, C,. M. ALGER. 


Ete. This Drier has been in successful operation nearly four years, is simple 
and economical to operate. No increase in the insurance in the above instance. 
Very profitable on damp or musty wheat. It is an excellent grain cleaner, and re- 
moves the must from dry grain. Can be run at a profit every month of the year. 

EVERY SCALE For further information send for my Illustrated Drier Pamphlet, giving prices 


and descriptions of machines of larger capacity. 
WARRANTED, 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline Machine 


Send for FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven bs paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
Circular pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
° over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
more economical operation Within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


Z » N N & K A Y Ss E R, ‘6 pas E N e W Y re) r k. For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR, | GS"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


“®t RK ti y3 tor y 6 i 6 be +7 ALBERT DICKINSON, 

8) | f; ey 

Oye American futeyator am Grain Grade, SEEDS “=== oe oon 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 115, 117 & 119 Kierie Ste Onrice, 115 Kiwzre Sm, 

Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


i nT 


Warehouses § to," 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICAGO, ILLe 


-e “SALEM? 


= =, fi a : = ar ? 3 = = , 
ELEVATOR aUGRET ELEVATOR BUCKE ==5 


SSSS==S=_S=___S=__=_=_==_=_S==—aa 
SSS 


& co., 
ODVD!IHD 


Scle Manuf'rs, 


W. J. CLARK 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Cen’! Agents. 


SALEM, - OHIO. 


ie et | 
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“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & en 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
ing strong reasons: 

Inst.—ltis simple 
inits con-truction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d,— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same work 

th.—This machine will clean and sereem better and faster than any other Separator made, 
sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 

(28"These Separators are also made with the "side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


~~” SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and’Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE. Wis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT. — 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St., - - Chicago, Tl. 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 
and others: 

We call your attention 
to the above mill for 
grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
and durability it has no 
equal, Manufactured by 


DETACHABLE 


In ever: 


63 Center St., Cleveland’ 
Ohio. 


Link, EsprcraLity 
ESIGNED for 


EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER’ PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, "ETC. 

” BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
—ADDRES8—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CAMBRID 


Elevators, PON § FTAODETT. 
Conveyors, GEO, L, JARRETT, 
ev etc, Etc.| Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Handling— 
cunseos, | LEVATOR 


Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


4 CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 
a Superior Roofing & Siding 


IRON AND STEEL 


M CROWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
p PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 
eE- A punted First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


GE OLLI O.: 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALES: 


ACCURATE, 
RELIABLE, 
DURABLE, 


—USED IN— 
Flour Mills, Elevators, 
Breweries, Distilleries, 
Oil Mills, Malt Houses, 
Rice Mills, Starch Factories, 
Etc., Etc. 


Hill Grain Scale Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Send for Illustrated and De- 
scriptive Catalogue. 


iy TC. SNYDER & CO. 


Canton, 
Ohio. 


Manufacturers of a General Line of 


IRON ROOFING! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


Pat. Seamless, Solderless Eave Trough, 
Malleable Hangers, ete. 
ee Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


pn hae 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


32” 


till 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated For Roofing : 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding. 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge- Shaped rite Bs) 
LAP to our machine, which makes a great 

reaittathe aa: *_, PROVEMENT. Itis 
Sj now manufactured of 
Steel or Malleable 
\)Iron. Will not break. 
filight and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 

cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Hee 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deli 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


4 CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
_ JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St, New York. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, \ 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


é THE FINEST LINE 


i —_or— 
= : ” THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING cO., 
\\ PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
— a = y Used by the following Elevator Firms: 
AA : 
aan Both UPPER and UNDER RUNNERS; — | crrctiinrony 7 MPN ooo een | W.W. Cargile Bro,, th a ie “Four 


H. Peavey &Co., ‘ “Ten ; Hodges & yde sees Three 


SSSI USO Cargill & Bagley, cs ‘ ....Three | Brooks Bros., Grand Forks, D. T.. ++eee TWO 
Northwestern Ele. Co. Eee Fourteen 


WireRope Transmissions) me. 


PULLEYS For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shafting, Couplings, Gearing, | Ryjy SYKES' IRON ROOFING CO. op A 


ETC., ETC. Suitable for @ 


(@ Send for Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions and ALL classes of 3 
' Prices; also buildings, easi- 


TREATISE 0. WIRE ROPE phe 
TRANSMISSIONS, 


i | | ie il . Use 


7 — = = proved and be 
Williams & Ofon, Mfg. Co., ieegeci* | Sterling, ul 


Look no fur- 
“ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- , 

cular and Price 
= List No. 46 i 
a 


Saaivsnano 


S Ms ee me” happy. 
OHIO. 


Cie 


at SSSR 


CHICAGO. 


ALL SIZES OF 


VATOR BOOTS B 


IN IRON AND WOOD, 
LINK BELTING 


FLAT BELTING, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 


The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 

sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 

best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 

workmen are employ édin its construction. Steel, as is 

well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than~ 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering‘ the flights less 

liable to bend back and break off’ when subjected to aheavy 

strain. The steelalso takes a high polish, making less 

friction In running through the grain. Our flights are all 

stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 

running Conveyor. 


oe ri 


‘MACHINERY.”. 


—FOR ALL KINDS OF— 


Grain- Cleaning Machinery 


—USED IN—_ 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and: Lin- 
seed Oil Mills, Etc., Etc. 


lron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated 


l 
PAT.D €EE.6s ‘8B 
COUPLING.— Onur Coupling has points of advantage 
es any CURTONOE Coupling in ue epics nae collar 
nto which the Couplin fits is made of steel, and has on . 
its inner side, a feathers « ‘A,” which fits into the slot eB DRIVING ENDS Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit,ete. Smut Mill Jacket " 
s 


in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. 
By a recent improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conveyor with-| Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Notice. 


out moving os or in any way disturbing the whole line. 
On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- CESS DERI LOS) ta SSEASY (OPN) LE URED NMOS: 


all kinds and sizes made to order. Wewill RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat ot 


Z 


roved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. As the great- Prony 
Det etrain ie always on the driving end, this jinprovement will be ap- Branch Office: THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING co. atest 
preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St., baie 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel EL. Ere EF, g 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- J. = Iss ? E n i nesan d B ol ile 
yator Boots, “Power” Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN g 
Car Starters, etc. Portabl di 

ortable ‘an 


Samsle Envsloyes and Muslin Saehs | avo ra a 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG CO., | oe ee ee ren hyve aictiees | IKE, » 


: Wabash, Ind. 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. Send for Price List and Samples. 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


Orders Filled Frome 


